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East or West ? 


HE press and the people of Britain are searching 

their consciences. The question is whether all 
possible help is being given to the first nation which has 
opposed Hitler’s total attack with total resistance: The 
Prime Minister has said that hundreds of fighter planes 
are being produced for Russia. A wing of the Royal Air 
Force, complete with ground staff, is in action with the 
Russians. In the west, the enemy’s communications by 
the northern route with the eastern front are being 
harried on the sea and from the air. Day and night attacks 
against German Europe continue. Raw materials from 
the Empire have already been shipped to Russia ; and the 
British and American delegates to the supply conference 
are moving towards Moscow. 

The question whether more can be done, for Russia 
in the east or against Germany in the west, is impossible 
for the layman, without knowledge of the facts, to answer. 
The heartfelt and general wish that the larger part of the 
men and equipment of the British Empire need not stand 
idle, while Soviet Russia is bruised and torn on the 
world’s behalf, is based on no plan of action. It rather 
rests upon the belief that the addition of many millions 
of fighting men to the Allied cause in the east must have 
altered the requirements, not only of production, but also 
of strategy, in the west. The forces of the British Empire 
have now to bear heavy commitments, stretching from 
Iceland to the Far East. In Libya, there is a large and 
reinforced enemy army. All along the transcontinental 
front there are long, tenuous communications to be served 
with ships and to be protected against attack. In the 
west, a frontal assault would probably be a task involving 
a weight of equipment, in manpower, in the air and in 
shipping, which is still not available. In the east, rapid and 

e-scale supplies and reinforcements are held off 
from the Russians by hard geographical facts, and 
by the enemy’s control of the Balkans and the Aegean 


islands. The vital Persian routeway is rough and narrow. 

The problem of the best allocation of British man- 
power between the Services and production has been 
widely canvassed. The problem of the geographical dis- 
position of trained and armed manpower has not received 
the same attention, because the observer cannot know the 
grand strategic scheme towards which the factories and 
the forces are being directed. But it is not only the 
unthinking and the fools who rush in who are wondering 
whether large British forces must stand by while the 
Russians carry the burden of the whole world’s destiny. 
With the war in Russia, the old question of the last war 
“east or west?” has reappeared. At present, there are 
three-quarters of a million men in the Middle East. The 
presence of this force there is an earnest of increased 
strength. It is some assurance that the gates to Suez, the 
Middle Eastern oilfields and India have for the time been 
locked ; and its heavy duty, if the Russians were to be 
driven back from the Dnieper, the Crimea and the Don, 
would be to guard these gates against a Nazi flood swirl- 
ing north and south round the Black Sea. The mainten- 
ance of such a force, remote from the supply centres of 
the west, requires shipping and supply facilities which in 
the last war might have maintained a force more than 
twice its size on the nearer French front. 

Three-quarters of a million men is too many to do 
garrison duty and too few to take ub the entire fight 
against an enemy advancing with secure supplies from 
inner lines if Russian resistance were to fail in the south. 
Tactically, the British forces in the Middle East possess 
a plain advantage. Strategically, with the chance that 
the Germans may still thrust in force into Asia from 
the north and, less formidably, from the west towards 
Suez, their position is less secure. It may well be that 
they can only be defenders, for if the question is asked 
whether, say, an invasion of the Balkans or of Italy would 
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be more practicable than an invasion or a landing in the 
west, the answer must be that shipping and supply 
problems alone, to say nothing of air power, make the 
nearer venture the least unlikely. The manpower of 
India is being tapped, trained and equipped ; but, if it 
is in the east that a decision, as well as the defence of 
the eastern Empire, is to be sought, very many more 
men and a great deal more aircraft, supplies, equipment 
and shipping will have to travel the thousands of miles 
from Britain and the United States. 

While three-quarters of a million men are on guard 
in the Middle East, perhaps three or more times their 
number are waiting anxiously for action in this country. 
It is this fact, and the addition of Russia’s millions in 
the east, that has bred discussion of the possibilities of 
more offensive action in the west, on the long arc from 
Narvik to Dakar, where the problems of shipping and 
supply, for all their size, are many thousands of miles 
less than in the east. It is right that this anxiety should 
be understood, even if it is based on lack of knowledge. 

The War Cabinet has no doubt devised a new 
strategical plan from the great change, brought about 
by the advent of Russia as an ally, for it would plainly 
be a waste of time and fortune if the disposition of 
British manpower over the continents were still based 
upon an earlier programme and an earlier strategy in 
which, with Russia non-belligerent, it was imperative to 
dispatch men and material in maximum numbers to 
the Mediterranean and the Middle East in order to 
contain the whole weight of the invading Wehrmacht. 

Before the war in Russia, there were three tasks—which 
still remain: the defence of Britain ; the defence of Egypt 
and the Middle East ; and the watch over all the western 
places within and without the dominion of Germany and 
Vichy which are accessible to British sea-power and the 
great British-based air power—a watch that some day it 
may be possible to turn into a counter-offensive. The 
people who have called, before or since the June invasion, 
for military ventures in the west, whatever the cost, have 
been foolish and irresponsible. But those who feel now 
that the chink in the enemy’s armour, when Russia has 
risen and resisted in the east, may be found nearer home 
in the west are simply trying to bring into line the 


Transatlantic 


I the last few days, the character of American aid has 
been made plainer. On Tuesday, President Roosevelt 
reviewed the progress of Lease and Lend ; and it was 
announced on the same day that American ships would 
carry arms and munitions to some areas of the British 
Empire. On Wednesday, the American Navy began to 
provide protection between America and Iceland for all 
ships carrying Lease and Lend supplies; and a week 
before, the disturbance caused to Anglo-American trade 
relations in world markets by Lease and Lend had been met 
by the British Government’s pledge to prevent the misuse, 
at home or abroad, of American supplies. Since the war 
started, first under Cash and Carry and, after March this 
year, under Lease and Lend, the British Empire has 
obtained about £1,100 millions worth of goods from the 
United States. In the last three months, supplies worth 
£42,750,000 have been shipped under the Lease and 
Lend Act, the great bulk to Britain but some to China 
and the exiled Governments of occupied Europe. 

A daily addition of £350,000 to the supplies of the 
countries resisting aggression does not seem large, to say 
the least, in comparison with Britain’s own expenditure 
of £10 millions a day on the war and over £12 millions 
a day on all purposes ; and a large part of the {42,750,000 
was probably food—the war supplies that crossed the 
Atlantic during that period coming largely under earlier 
cash orders. Moreover, the urgently needed supplies that 
the American Government is now to make available, for 
cash, to Russia must in the first instance represent some 
subtraction from the transatlantic flow. But the United 
States is simultaneously furnishing supplies for a record 
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aspirations of a nation in arms and what they believe 
to be the facts of the strategical and economic situation, 

Only Mr Churchill and his chiefs of staff know the 
answer to the riddle. They know the resources of men, 
supplies and ships that are to hand ; and Lord Halifax 
has underlined the need to step up production to meet 
the demands of strategy. But it needs no inner informa. 
tion to realise that the answer lies in the maximum aid to 
Russia, for if Russia were to be bled or battered down 
into helplessness before the western Allies are read 
for the grand assault, there would be no riddle, 
but only the defence of Britain. The call upon 
British resources, while the fate of Russia is in the, 
balance, is to engage the enemy, if it is possible, to draw 
off his power and malice from the torn Soviets. The 
theatre might be the Caucasus or Asia Minor by the side 
of the Russians, as well as in the air over Leningrad, 
Moscow, Kiev and the Ukraine. It might be in north or 
west Africa or across nearer home waters. But it would 
have to force the enemy to action. It would have to waste 
his men and his material on land, at sea, and in the skies ; 
and it would have to be much more than defence. It 
may, as yet, be impossible. 

To make a direct assault against the enemy’s front with 
the present resources would very likely be suicide ; the 
time and the strength for the final offensive is long distant 
still. But to stand inactive on guard may be to accept 
a world of commitments and then await disaster. And 
it is by an indirect approach to the enemy’s flanks—in 
the east, where the Russians are neighbours, or in the 
west, where ships and planes are multiplied by short 
distances—that Britain’s men and ships might be used, 
even before their full force and numbers have been 
marshalled, in the counter-offensive that Russia’s resist- 
ance claims. Russia knows, in the cruellest degree, the 
hell of invasion that Poland, Norway, Holland, Belgium 
and France suffered. Britain has not known it, and may 
not if Russia stands. Britain may well be still too weak to 
strike the blows that the conscience and the ardour of its 
people are demanding. This is even likely ; and the moral 
is plain—that the people of British cities and villages 
must be prepared to toil as desperately, and to sacrifice 
and endure as much, as the cities and villages of Russia. 


Transactions 


expansion in America’s own armed forces ; and, if trans- 
atlantic deliveries are still low, appropriations are high 
and growing. Programmes under the original Lease and 
Lend appropriation will provide aid to the value of 
nearly £400 millions to countries resisting aggression ; 
contracts have been placed and work started for £250 
millions worth of bombers ; and the President will soon 
need a new appropriation from Congress to supplement 
the £440 millions allocated for Lease and Lend last 
March. 

Lord Halifax has spoken of the “great giant” of 
American production getting gradually into gear. It is true 
that the attention of the United States is still con- 
centrated on the grand philosophical debate whether 
America should go to war ; and that, compared with the 
country’s tremendous industrial capacity, production plans 
in the United States are still insufficient and slow to 
mature. To Englishmen who remember 1938-40 the scene 
appears familiar. There has been the same reluctance to 
understand that in a war (or “ defence ”’) economy all 
resources are inevitably scarce, and that the production 
of consumers goods cannot be maintained for long at even 
moderately. high levels during rearmament. There are even 
some critics, in the United States, who forecast that the 
stringency in steel supplies which recently confounded 
the critics may be repeated in oil refining capacity—quite 
apart from the diversion of oil and tankers to Britain. 

But the picture is perceptibly changing. In many 
respects, perhaps, output has not climbed out of the rut; 
some items of civilian manufacture may be anomalously 
large ; and the administrative machinery for defence 
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production retains loose joints and overlapping. Criticism 
on the foundation of British experience can, of course, be 
helpful. It may be regarded as an essential quid pro quo 
for American aid. But there is no ground, in fairness or 
in expediency, for random stone-throwing by British 
critics. The United States is now definitely on the way 
to doing everything that war involves, except the use of 
the American army to attack. Under present programmes, 
Britain and the United States will not outproduce the 
Axis Powers and German Europe until the middle of 
1943 ; but there is less determination in Washington to 
defend existing production plans, and a greater readiness 
to increase them, than there has been, or maybe is, in 
London. The second half of next year will see the British 
orders that could not be arranged until Lease and Lend 
was passed flooding in; and, by every sign, David is 
slowly but surely taking on his true stature of Goliath. 
The slowness may be—must be—remarked; but the 
certainty cannot be questioned. It is not questioned in 
Berlin or Rome. 

In Anglo-American affairs, in fact, the critic tends to 
find himself between the millstones. If he points to 
American shortcomings, he does harm to friendly senti- 
ment in the United States. If he draws attention to British 
shortcomings, he gives fuel to American Isolationists— 
as well as to Dr Goebbels. A Note in The Economist on 
July 26th (page 101) is a case in point. It drew attention 
to the obligation of Britain not to misuse leased and lent 
materials—by the re-export of vitamins or the waste of 
petrol ; and this has been widely used in evidence against 
this country by the Isolationist press. Nevertheless, it is 
probable that such comments do more good than harm— 
a conclusion that has been responsibly endorsed from 
across the Atlantic. It is essential to show the Americans 
that there is no desire or intention to abuse Lease and 
Lend, in the spirit or in the letter ; and British good faith 
has since been sealed by last week’s official agreement. 


British Export Policy 


The agreement about the use of leased and lent 
materials was published as a White Paper a week ago. 
American exports are impeded by the restrictions 
imposed by the United States Government on the supply 
of materials required for defence and Lease and Lend ; 
the British Government will accordingly take steps io 
secure that no advantage is obtained over their American 
competitors by British manufacturers for export with the 
use of these materials ; and leased and lent supplies wili 
be distributed and employed for the war effort and the 
good of the whole community, and not for private gain. 
The justice of this promise has been openly questioned 
by nobody in this country, though not a few have been 
taken aback by the realisation that the United States is 
now, by reason of the importance of American supplies, 
iN a position to exercise a considerable influence on British 
trade and industrial policy. It is only certain implications 
which still need the clarification that is now generally 
looked for. The export drive that was set on foot at the 
beginning of last year, as part of the war effort, was a quest 
for foreign exchange with which to pay for essential 
imports ; above all it sought for dollars. It was marred by 
the wasteful shipment of non-essential goods to Empire 
countries ; and it was disrupted for a time after Dunkirk 
by the imperative need to devote every possible item of in- 
dustrial equipment, labour and materials to the immediate 
task of direct war production week by week. When Hitler 
Was stopped short at the Channel, the campaign to earn 
hard currencies was resumed, with markedly more dis- 
crimination than before. But, with the passing of Lease 
and Lend last March, the need for dollars abated. It was 
time for a redefinition of the place of exports in the 
British war economy. 

e export drive was mainly a dollar drive. Lease and 
Lend makes the payment of dollars for materials from the 
United States no longer necessary; and the need for 
making the best use of shipping space makes shipments 
from America the most economical method of supply. 
It would be a waste of scarce industrial resources—and 
especially of imported materials—to manufacture exports 
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to pay for supplies that can be obtained on credit ; and 
it would be a double waste of shipping. It is true that 
dollars are still needed to pay for pre-Lease and Lend 
orders, and for orders outside of Lease and Lend—some 
$2,000 millions, it has been estimated, in 1941. But, as 
Mr Manning Dacey suggested last week in his compre- 
hensive survey of these problems to the Institute of 
Export, the export of British merchandise could only earn 
perhaps 8 or 9 per cent of this requirement which, in 
any event, will have to be met, partly by the sale of 
Empire rubber, tin and manganese for which American 
defence demand must grow, but mainly by the sale of 
gold and the sale, or pledging, of dollar assets. 

Mr Dacey’s point was that the subsidiary réle which 
was, in effect, accorded to British exports in the war effort 
by last week’s White Paper is simply a recognition of 
fact. It was only worth while to reserve plant, materials 
and labour for manufacture for export so long as dollars 
were munitions of war. Two-fifths of the chief peacetime 
exports were made by industries that are now indis- 
pensable to war production. The markets of Europe, 
where a third of British exports used to go, are closed. 
Over half British exports went in peacetime to parts of 
the Empire or to the United States ; and, since Lease 
and Lend, exports to these countries, except to meet 
essential war or civilian needs, are a dissipation of 
resources and shipping space. Trade with Japan is, or 
ought to be, at a standstill. War supplies to Russia and 
to China are, of course, part of the common war effort ; 
and it is a counterpart of the British blockade that neutral 
countries, such as Turkey or Britain’s important suppliers 
in Latin America, should be served, where possible—by 
Britain or by the United States—with the essential manu- 
factures they lack. To aid and provide for allies, 
collaborators and friends is an integral part of war policy ; 
and to obtain hard currencies in Latin America to pay for 
Latin American supplies is still important. But, in general, 
the indirect means of nourishing the war effort by export- 
ing must now give way to direct war production. 

There are hard cases. Export industries have been 
groomed for an export drive that has now to be largely 
stopped in its stride. But these immediate troubles 
are not insuperable ; the firms, or their plant and labour, 
can most of them be mobilised for war work at home 
instead of in foreign markets. It is the prospect of losing 
overseas markets to American or other rivals that really 
makes exporters anxious ; and it is because of this concern 
that they are naturally not over-happy that the United 
States may now be able to propose where and to what 
extent British exporters may trade. Nor is this a question 
that can be decided merely in reference to materials 
actually leased and lent. It is a question of the whole of 
British trade policy—or, at least, as the White Paper 
states, of trade in any of the materials that are in short 
supply in the United States. The materials which are now 
being leased and lent include almost every kind of 
material that goes into the manufacture of British exports. 


Anglo-American Collaboration 


The fact is that these transactions have ceased to be 
separate matters of British trade policy, on the one 
hand, and American trade policy, on the other. They are 
rather part of the single set of Anglo-American trade 
problems that what Mr Churchill called “the Mississippi 
flood ” has now brought into being ; and the urgent task 
is to recognise and define what the common policy should 
be. The logic of Lease and Lend—that is, of the arrange- 
ment whereby goods are to be supplied by the United 
States during the war to be replaced by goods supplied 
by Britain after the war—is that British exports should 
be reduced to a minimum while the war is on ; and that, 
after the war, British exports should expand correspond- 
ingly to repay the debt. It is part and parcel of the Lease 
and Lend principle that there should be mutual guar- 
antees between Britain and the United States about export 
policy, not only now, but also after the armistice. 

The test that should be applied now, in wartime, is 
whether any particular kind of trading activity, from either 






















































































































side of the Atlantic, will strengthen the joint defence posi- 
tion of America and Britain. If it is legitimate to say that 
the use of Lease and Lend materials by British exporters 
in competition with American traders is invalid, it is also 
legitimate to suggest that the use of such materials by 
American exporters should, in turn, be strictly conditioned 
by the requirements of the joint defence effort ; and that 
the war should not be an opportunity, in the absence of 
British traders, for American manufacturers and exporters 
to open up new markets or establish new trades and 
monopolies. In the specific case of Latin America, 
whose supplies are needed by Britain for essential 
wartime purposes, it should- be clear that either 
the United States should allow British exporters 
to trade there as freely as possible, whatever the in- 
gredients of their goods, in order to obtain foreign 
exchange, or that the United States should be prepared, 
as a corollary of Lease and Lend, to furnish Britain with 
the foreign exchange necessary to purchase these supplies. 
At bottom, the test is what expenditure of resources, 
either in Britain or in the United States, will yield the 
maximum return for the war against the Hitler tyranny, 
directly in war supplies or indirectly in foreign exchange. 

In sum, what is needed is a Trade Charter which will 
recognise the fact that Lease and Lend has so “mixed 
up” the affairs of Britain and the United States that 
unified direction is imperative; and unified direction should 
not mean either the subordinating of American to British 
interests or the dictation of British activities by Americans. 
Post-war guarantees for British exporters will neither win 


Ten Years 


XACTLY ten years ago, on September 21, 1931, 
the pound sterling left the gold standard. It was a 
bitter defeat for British economic statesmanship. The 
restoration of the gold standard in 1925 had been con- 
ceived as a deliberate and positive contribution to the 
resettlement of world finance after the disturbances of 
the 1914-18 war; and it had been put through against 
opposition, because of the faith that Great Britain’s 
highest service to the world, in the twentieth century as 
in the nineteenth, was to ensure the stability and depend- 
ability of its money. For several years, it looked as if 
Mr Norman—whose proposed retention as Governor 
after his seventieth birthday is the Bank’s contribution to 
the celebration of the tenth anniversary of the pound’s 
downfall—and Mr Churchill had been right and the 
critics wrong. The restored gold standard worked. 
Currency after currency followed the pound sterling back 
into the temple of gold. Some, like the pound, climbed 
the steps and entered at full stature; others came in 
through various basements and sub-basements ; but by 
1929 all but a few chronic exceptions such as the peseta, 
the tael and the Mexican dollar, were back in the fold. 
Confidence in the exchanges was restored ; capital flowed 
—too easily—along the international channels. 

Then the hurricane struck. There is no need to tell 
once more how it blew in the autumn of 1929, all through 
1930 and the early months of 1931. It is, however, worth 
recalling that faith in the gold standard was unimpaired. 
As late as July, 1931, the Macmillan Report had very few 
doubts about its maintenance—and the Report carried 
the signature of the chief critic of 1925. All through that 
heated summer, it was common form that the gold 
standard must be preserved. A Government fell and 
political miracles were performed to that end. Pride was 
swallowed and dollar credits were raised. The files of 
The Economist bear witness to the seriousness with which 
the struggle was waged. On that dramatic Monday morn- 
ing, when the country awoke to find itself off gold, there 
were many people who felt a sense of national defeat. 

Even on that Monday morning, however, defeat was 
not the dominant emotion. The pound sterling had 
suffered the fate that is worse than death, but there was 
less shame than relief. And, in the ten years since then, 
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nor lose the war ; and in the immediate military contex; 
they must be regarded as irrelevant. But, without post- 
war guarantees, the policy of Lease and Lend may collapse 
after the armistice into the same friction and exacerbation 
as marked the debt question after the last war. While 
the war lasts, the fact must be accepted in Britain that 
there is only a minimum place for exports; and no 
export can be justified which is not clearly necessary to 
the winning of the war, and which does not make a better 
use, in its manufacture, of manpower and materials than 
could be made in direct war production or in some 
other export activity. . 

The need above all is for understanding. Last week’; 
agreement was designed to end a chapter of misunder- 
standing, misrepresentation and ill-feeling in the United 
States. It might conceivably only prepare the way for a 
new chapter of suspicion in both countries, and in the 
Empire countries which now look to the United States 
rather than to Britain for many supplies, if it is not 
followed up by a wider and more detailed trade arrange- 
ment between the two countries. It should be made 
beyond all doubr clear that the object is, not to impair 
the autonomy ct British economic life, but rather to win 
the war, and to put into practice, for the first time, the 
economic collaboration which was called for by Mr 
Churchill and President Roosevelt in the fifth point of the 
Atlantic Charter. Lease and Lend is necessary for the 
winning of the war. It may even be the beginning of a 
new era of international co-operation. But, mishandled, i 
could breathe new life into old bitterness 


Off Gold 


the public view has hardened that the departure from 
gold was, in the public tongue, a Good Thing. The chronic 
depression of the twenties and the crisis of 1929-32 were 
followed by seven long years of almost uninterrupted and 
very rapid progress. From being the economic laggard 
among the great nations, Britain has become the classical 
demonstration that an elderly, mature community can 
achieve a rate of economic progress fully as rapidly as in 
the days of its most boisterous growth. The contrast 
between the two decades is most striking and, in the 
public mind, the touchstone is the gold standard. It would 
be easier to-day to persuade the electorate and the 
Commons to accept the Corn Laws than the gold standard. 
The public mind, however, is given to the fallacy of 
post hoc ergo propter hoc. Some of the events that 
followed the departure from gold, and are taken as its 
consequences, should more justly be regarded as fortunate 
coincidences. There was, for example, the happy accident 
that the fall of the pound coincided fairly closely in time 
with the turning point of the world trade cycle. It was 
also an accident that the departure took effect on 2 
buyers’ market and that the prices of imported foodstuffs 
and raw materials showed very little, or any, appreciable 
rise. The consequences of the second rapid depreciation, 
in August, 1939, show what might have happened, and 
the dependence of British prosperity on cheap fuod and 
materials is so great that the departure from the gold 
standard might have had considerably less favourable 
effects upon the state of domestic trade. 
The whole course of events since 1931 and, i 
particular, the contrast between the two decades, cannot, 
however, be put down to coincidence. There have been 
certain quite definite benefits directly derived from the 
fall of the pound. There has been, for example, the 
release which was felt from the depressing effects of over- 
valuation. It is true that a mere maladjustment of the 
external value of a currency seems to be too small an 
explanation for the widespread economic depression an 
lassitude that ensues, not merely in the export trades but 
throughout a country’s economic structure—just as some 
pathological states of the human body seem to be out 
all proportion to the originating cause. However, o0¢ 
country after another has now learned by experience that 
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it is allergic to over-valuation, and escape from that state 
must be accounted a great gain from the depreciation 
of the pound. 

If it were merely a question of over-valuation, that 
could be corrected by returning to the gold standard at 
a lower rate. But it is hardly conceivable that the gold 
standard, at any parity, could be combined with the 
thoroughgoing cheap money policy which, to the 
country’s inestimable benefit, has prevailed since July, 
1932. A fixed rate, if it is combined with a free market (and 
that is what the gold standard implies), must from time 
to time be defended. Indeed, experience would indicate 
that, for a market in as precarious a situation as London, 
defence is a chronic necessity. Defence of the reserve, in 
the brief life of the post-war gold standard, was 
never taken to require very high rates of interest (it is en 
item of complaint in the United States that the pound 
went off gold with Bank Rate at no more than 4} per 
cent); but it could hardly be combined with a Bank Rate 
of 2 per cent and an ineffective rate at that. The gold 
standard and cheap money cannot be combined for any 
length of time—at least in a country that is on the finan- 
cial defensive as Great Britain is. It follows that the 
benefits that have been derived from cheap money must 
be counted among the advantages of leaving gold. 

There have, of course, been disadvantages in the new 
system. A regime of fluctuating exchanges inevitably 
imposes some handicap on international trade. Moreover, 
the sudden and extensive fall of the pound—even in these 
days the world’s leading commercial currency—un- 
doubtedly did considerable harm to the economies of 
other nations, especially those that were determined to 
maintain their gold parity. The obverse of the fact that 
prices did not rise in England is that they fell in gold 
standard countries. With the fall of the dollar eighteen 
months later, there was a risk, for some months, that 
a competitive depreciation of currencies would begin. 
But both these disadvantages, fluctuation of rates and 
the risk of competitive depreciation, were removed, with- 
out a return to the gold standard, by the Tripartite Agree- 
ment of 1936. A more real and lasting effect of the new 
autonomy of currencies is likely to be the division of 
the world’s currencies into blocs or groups—but even 
there it remains to be seen whether the greater freedom 


of trade within the groups offsets the restrictions between 


the groups. There is very great force in the contention 
that overseas trade will prosper most if the nations direct 
their energies towards the maintenance of a high level 
of domestic activity and purchasing power. 

Ten years is perhaps too short a time, and the atmo- 
sphere of wartime the wrong occasion, to express a 
balanced judgment. It may be that, in a few years’ time, 
when war has once more led to inflation, and inflation 


NOTES 


The “ Shoot First’’ Order 
The reception given to the President’s order to the 
United States Navy to attack all commerce raiders operating 
Mm waters essential to American defence has had, on the 
whole, a very favourable reception in the United States, 
and bears out, once again, the belief that, while the Pre- 
sident will not get popular support for a general policy in- 
volving the risk of intervention, any particular action he 
may take will be accepted and even applauded. Nevertheless, 
the immense pains the President was at to explain his 
shoot first” order as an inevitable act of self-defence, 
which he owed to the safety of the nation, illustrates the 
cate with which public opinion must be handled and the 
distance the United States has yet to travel to see the war 
as a world struggle in which it is already involved. The 
shoot first” order is now in operation, primarily on the 
route to Iceland, but the implications of the new policy 
extend beyond the one Atlantic route. A new executive 
order has been issued to increase the transport of goods 
in American bottoms to a number of ports in the British 
pire, notably Singapore and the harbours of West 
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has given rise to a search for stability, the present 
popular judgment on the gold standard will be reversed. 
But for the moment any such reversal seems unlikely. 
Indeed, at present, the question whether there will be 
a return to the gold standard seems to be strangely 
irrelevant, like an echo from a past age. It is not that 
there is no choice to be made in the province of inter- 
national finance. There is a real alternative before the 
world, the choice between free exchanges and fixed rates 
with exchange control. But either alternative is only half 
of the classical gold standard; that regime of free 
exchanges and fixed rates now seems to be very remote. 

Indeed, now that we have ten years of varied experience 
to give some perspective, the departure from the gold 
standard seems to mark a much more definite epoch than 
was apparent at the time. It was the end of the Financial 
Age, the failure of the last attempt to restore the 
dominance of finance over economics. The foundations 
of a new order of ideas have been laid in the ensuing 
years, in Britain, in America and in Germany, and the 
war will carry the process much farther The world is 
showing an unmistakable tendency to argue that, if a 
thing is physically possible, whether it be fighting a war 
or removing unemployment, it must not be stopped by 
considerations of “ sound finance ” alone. In war, finance 
is manifestly a mere camp follower, and the tendency is 
to reduce it to dependent status in peace as well. Whether 
the world will find more happiness than grief in this 
new order of ideas must be awaited with some scepticism ; 
but that this is the trend of events is unmistakable. There 
is no place in such a system for the categorical imperatives 
of the gold standard. 

Does this, then, mean that the long reign of gold is 
over? In one sense, completely ; the old popular reverence 
for gold as the one satisfactory form of actually circulating 
money is dead in Europe and dying in America (where, 
after all, gold coin still circulated nine years ago). As an 
international standard of value also, the day of gold is 
done ; the value of currencies is unlikely in the future 
to be measured by the number of grains of gold for which 
they will exchange. But, as the international precious 
substance, there may still be a use for gold. The decision 
rests with the United States Government ; for in any 
foreseeable time, dollars will be sought after by the rest 
of the world, and so long as gold remains a sure means 
of acquiring dollars, gold will be desired by the whole 
world. No currency, not even the dollar, is now on the 
gold standard ; but gold is on the dollar standard, and 
it is in the general interest, and specifically the British 
interest, that it should remain there. The Emperor has 
abdicated, but he still rules his St. Helena at Fort Knox, 
Kentucky, the pensioner of a stronger power. Ten years 
after Waterloo, there is no desire to see a return. 


THE WEEK 


Africa. Will these cargoes be given “ adequate protection ”? 
The President based his new policy on the traditional con- 
ception of “freedom of the seas,” and that freedom must 
be presumed to prevail everywhere on the high seas, save 
where the United States—in their combat zones—have 
voluntarily abandoned it. The immense importance to 
Japan of the extension in space of the new principle is 
obvious enough. Are American supplies reaching Vladi- 
vostock for Russia, or eens for Britain, to be covered 
by the “shoot first” order ? The President’s silence is a 
warning, for otherwise, in the interests of some—mythical— 
Pacific goodwill, he might have specifically excluded the 
Far East. No doubt the frank and lengthy exchanges which 
are still going on between the American and Japanese 
Governments have made this point clear. 


* * * 


Shipping and the War Effort 


The significance of the American Government’s deci- 
sion to take a bigger share in the policing of the high seas 
needs no emphasis. The only effective answer to Germany’s 
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attempt to sap the staying and striking power of the Allies 
by sinking food and munition ships is force ; and the first 
stage in winning the Battle of the Atlantic is to prevent 
merchant shipping losses from exceeding replacements. 
There are indications that this object may actually have 
been achieved in July and August, when losses showed a 
marked fall ; up to June, losses were appreciably in excess 
of the output of British and American shipyards, and the 
merchant fleet at the disposal of the Allies was steadily 
dwindling. But shipping has more than a defensive réle in 
the strategy of the war. The demand for shipping will grow 
as the power to attack grows ; and success on each and all 
of the world fronts will depend on ships. Ships are needed 
to sail out of British ports with expeditions as well as to 
sail in with materials and supplies ; already the Middle 
Eastern force is making tremendous calls on tonnage ; and 
there are Russia and China to be nourished. It will by no 
means be enough to prevent any further shrinkage in carry- 
ing capacity. It will be necessary, for victory, to add greatly 
to the fleet at present at the disposal of the Allies ; and, for 
this increment, Great Britain must depend mainly upon the 
shipyards of North America. 


* * x 


The Drive for the Ukraine 


By a tremendous effort the Russians have restored the 
position in the Smolensk sector, where the Germans have 
been driven back some nineteen miles, roughly to the line 
they occupied at the end of the battle for Smolensk. True 
to their old tactics, the Germans now appear to be attack- 
ing above and below the Russian counter-offensive, hoping 
no doubt to find a weak place from which troops have been 
drawn off. In the north, they describe Bolegoe beyond the 
Valdai Hills as their—very distant—next objective, and 
claim to be advancing up the railway from Velikiye Lugi 
to Toropets. In the south, a new drive from Gomel 
appears to have brought them to Chernigov, with the 
result that Kiev is in greater danger of encirclement than 
ever before. The news is the more disquieting in that the 
Russians admit the establishment of German bridgeheads 
on the east bank of the Dnieper and the evacuation of 
Kremenchug. The river has also been crossed in its lower 
reaches, and the Germans claim—though this is almost 
certainly exaggerated—that they have advanced on the 
Crimea as far as Perekop. After thirteen weeks, the Germans 
still retain the initiative over practically the entire front. 
Russian losses in the south now include a considerable part 
of their industrial replacement capacity ; and more is in 
danger. Only in the north is the onslaught definitely held 
—in the near approaches to Leningrad. The ring has not 
yet closed round the city, and for the Germans the pro- 
blem is how to force the city in time to establish winter 
quarters there. This is a problem which must concern them 
now on every front, and it is almost certainly influencing 
their choice of objectives. The last Russian counter-offensive 
in the Smolensk area has probably extinguished the hope 
of wintering in Moscow ; and in the south, Von Rundstedt’s 
and Von Bock’s armies can either concentrate on capturing 
Kiev and Kharkov or push forward through the Donetz 
area towards the Don. With October on their heels, they 
may well prefer to limit their commitments. 


* x * 


Black Sea Front 


With Von Rundstedt’s armies attacking across the 
lower reaches of the Dnieper, it would be an obvious move 
on the part of the German High Command to attempt to 
turn Marshal Budyonny’s flank by an attack launched 
against Crimea or the Eastern Ukraine. Given the ex- 
perience of Crete, an air and sea attack upon Crimea 
woyld not be impracticable. True, the distances are a little 
greater—Varna, Burgas and Constanza are between 250 and 
320 miles from Sebastopol, whereas the distance from the 
Greek mainland and islands to Crete was only 100 to 200 
miles. But the bringing of Odessa within reach of the 
Germans’ bomber squadrons and, possibly, of their heavy 
artillery may well have interfered with the efficiency of the 
Red Navy. There are signs that some such new adventure 
is envisaged. If it is true that Brauschitsch and Raeder have 
been together in Sofia, their meeting suggests co-ordinated 
sea and air operations, carried through in conjunction with 
the Bulgarians. At the same time, Russia’s sharp note of 
protest to the Bulgarian Government shows that the Soviets 
are aware of Germany’s intention to use Bulgaria as a base 
for operations in the Black Sea. Recent reports talk of the 
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arrival of German E-boats down the Danube and of the 
equipping of Roumanian and Bulgarian merchantmen as 
troopships. It is almost certain, too, that Bulgarians are 
mobilising. The attack, should it be launched, would serve 
a wider purpose than that of attacking Budyonny on a 
vulnerable flank. It would be a step towards cutting Russia 
off from her most important supply route through the 
Caucasus and Iran, and it would at the same time offer an 
opportunity of doing this without drawing the Turks into 
the war. A winter campaign across the heights of Anatolia 
is not an encouraging prospect, and it may be that the Turks 
will still see themselves condemned to remain the Sweden 
of the Middle East. 


* x * 


The Shah Abdicates 


Nothing in the past history of Riza Khan suggested 
that he would submit quietly to the reversal by the Allies 
of the policy upon which he has for some time conducted 
his diplomacy. Before the war, his relations with Nazi Ger- 
many had been drawn closer; and during the war itself, 
apart from direct Nazi activity, Iran was the refuge and 
centre of all the anti-Allied forces in the Middle East. It 
was, for example, a natural step for Rashid Ali and the 
Mufti of Jerusalem to seek sanctuary there. With this 
declared policy, the Shah combined a harsh, dominating 
character, used to absolute rule and increasingly intolerant 
of any outside check. When this is remembered, the wonder 
is not that he jibbed at the Allied terms, but that he 
accepted them at all. In the circumstances, the only con- 
ceivable explanation is that the British and the Russians, 
like the British in Iraq, struck too soon, The Nazi coup in 
Teheran was probably timed to coincide with the appear- 
ance of Von Rundstedt’s panzer divisions at Batum. When 
the Allies took action several weeks too early, the Shah 
attempted delaying tactics. He accepted the terms, just as 
Rashid Ali accepted the first shipment of British troops to 
Basra. This was to allay suspicion ; even so, the negotiations 
trailed on a fortnight. Then, when the terms were finally 
agreed on, new delays began, this time fantastic administra- 
tive difficulties engineered by the German Minister. Pre- 
sumably the plan was to prolong this period for as long as 
possible by multiplying the reasons why this or that list of 
Axis names, or this or that Axis agent, could not be pro- 
duced. Each day gained gave the hope of holding on until 
Von Rundstedt had broken through. The British and 
Russians, however, decided to put an end to the comedy 
and marched on Teheran. At this point, the Shah could 
choose betweeén resistance, which apparently his people did 
not want, compliance, which would have compromised him 
with the Germans, or abdication, which might conceivably 
enable him to “rise and fight again” in the event of a 
German victory in the Caucasus. The Allies have probably 
not heard the last of Riza Khan. 


* * * 


The Bank Decides 


The half-yearly General Court of the Bank of 
England on Thursday was charged with greater signifi- 
cance than usual. It has recently been felt by many that 
the time was arriving to place at the head of the Bank's 
affairs a Governor who had not grown up in rigid attach- 
ment to the old narrow economic notions which, for 4 
decade or more, have been outmoded, probably for ever. 
The Court has decreed otherwise. The opportunity was 
taken on Thursday to anticipate by some months the nomi- 
nation of the Court for the Governorship and Deputy 
Governorship ; and the informal rule has been suspended 
which, for twenty years or so, has ordained that a director 
of the Bank must retire at seventy years of age. 
Mr. Montagu Norman will serve for a twenty-third year, 
at least, as Governor. When so many likely candidates 
are engaged in national service, it is reasonable that 
Sir Edward Peacock, Lord Kindersley and Mr. Cecil 
Lubbock should continue as directors and not be supet- 
annuated. But the Governornship is another matter. In 
effect, or at least in influence, it is a high office of State; 
and the Court’s decision to adhere, in the person of 
Mr. Norman, to old ways and old ideas is only tempered 
by the replacement of the late Lord Stamp by Mr. Keynes, 
a most welcome and encouraging choice. Age apart, 
Mr. Keynes is essentially one of the new men—their most 
brilliant—and his views on the “humbug of finance 
should bring new life into the Bank. 
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Recruitment by Lot 


There is a song of Gilbert’s which proclaims that, while 
A is happy, B is not. This is almost inevitably the state 
of affairs which results from an attempt to mobilise man- 
power by volunteering with a leaven of compulsion. The 
distinction between those conscripted for military 
service and those who are left free in their workplaces is 
probably too much hallowed by tradition to cause the 
resentment that might be expected. Where bitterness does 
appear is when the distinction is drawn between one work- 
man and another in industry, or between one citizen and 
another in civil defence. In industry, compulsion is only used 
where other methods have failed. Miners are compelled to 
go back to the pits, whatever their loss in remuneration and 
working conditions may be. Essential workers are kept at 
their places by Government order. Unemployed women are 
pressed into national service ; and there are various degrees 
of suasion which are applied to different categories of work- 
ers according to their status and local needs. The anomaly 1s 
that the only people who are able to work where they will, 
when they will, how they will and at whatever wage they 
can obtain are those employed in the least essential indus- 
tries. Similarly, in civil defence, there are wide anomalies. 
In certain areas, fire watching is now compulsory, but the 
duties which exempt from fire-watching—work in the civil 
defence services proper or in the Home Guard—are entirely 
voluntary. This means that, in fact, a man can be exempted 
from the obligation to do 48 hours a month on fire guard 
by the fact that he does few or no hours a month in A.R.P. 
or the Home Guard. Clearly, the time has come to impose 
a minimum standard of attendance and service in home 
defence upon every individual—a conclusion which surely 
follows from the institution of compulsory means to make 
up the Fire Guard. The simple requirement is that every 
man—not yet every woman—should be performing some 
defence duty ; and this requirement—even apart from the 
failure of great numbers of men to register for fire watching 
—is still very far from being satisfied. Moreover, there may 
be ironic smiles in Leningrad and Moscow, Kiev and Odessa 
at the chivalrous British assumption that however useful, 
indeed necessary, they may be as volunteers, women are 
not really suited to serve, as conscripts, beside men in the 
defence services. 


* . * 


The Price of Services 


It is good news that action has at length been taken 
under the Goods and Services (Price Control) Act, 1941, 
to fix maximum charges for laundry work. The particular 
instance is less important than the principle involved, that 
is, that the prices of services, in fact as well as in law, are 
to be brought under control. The London laundries were 
prevented from bringing into effect on September 15th a 
further price increase of 1d. in the shilling, which would 
have made a total increase of 4d. in the shilling since the 
outbreak of war. The Central Price Regulation Committee 
were not convinced that the increase was justified by rising 
costs. They had issued a memorandum containing sugges- 
tions for the control of costs as recently as July 28th, and 
they approached the Board of Trade, who have made an 
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order declaring charges on September Ist to be maximum 
charges. The Committee intimate that they are still open 
to representation from the laundries concerned ; and they 
may agree to a modification of the order, if significant in- 
creases in costs can be proved. In point of fact, there is.a 
strong possibility that the increases that have been made are 
due to an attempt to retain labour by raising wages. It 
is well known that many laundries are working short staffs 
because of the counter-attractions of more remunerative 
munition work. Since laundry work is an essential service 
to the community—which is the basic reason for controlling 
laundry charges—there is a good case for also providing it 
with an adequate labour supply ; and the first step toward 
this goal might be the application of the Essential Works 
Order to laundries, thus freezing the labour supply already 
employed. 


* * * 


Purchase Tax Amendments 


Three recent Treasury orders which will come into 
force, subject to the approval of Parliament, on Novem- 
ber 3rd, are designed to stop loopholes in the operation 
of the purchase tax and to extend the number of exemp- 
tions from it on compassionate grounds. The most im- 
portant change is that which brings small wholesalers and 
manufacturers, with a gross annual turnover of chargeable 
goods between the limits of £2,000 and £500, within the 
scope of the tax. Formerly, only wholesalers and manu- 
facturers above the £2,000 level were obliged to register. 
Consequently, those small concerns which were able to 
obtain their raw materials from non-registered sources were 
in a position to put untaxed goods on the market with 
consequent loss to the Exchequer. They were also placed 
in an unreasonably favourable competitive position vis 
a vis those of their rivals who just came within the scope 
of the tax. While the yield of the new order may not 
be considerable, it will eliminate an anomaly which to 
many dealers and manufacturers barely above the £2,000 
level must have proved exceptionally irritating. The re- 
maining orders detail the list of costly drugs exempt from 
the tax, in place of the existing general exemption, and 
extend such exemption to gramophones for the use of the 
blind and solid tyres. All these modifications are sound 
improvements in the operation of the tax as it is. The 
recent resolution of the TUC asking for the abolition of 
purchase tax on “ essential” commodities is a demand for 
modification of a more sweeping kind. The resolution is 
based on an allegation that the purchase tax has served 
significantly to reduce working-class standards of living. 
If criticism is to be levelled against the tax, the charge 
that prices have been raised without the achievement of 
a corresponding retrenchment would appear to be a 
shrewder comment, for its object was to curtail con- 
sumption. Yet there is some substance in the TUC motion. 
The basic problem of war finance is to draw off all surplus 
spending power from the consumer; and the question is 
whether the purchase tax does this equitably and effectively. 
In fact, does not the rich man continue to spend and the 
necessity of going without fall upon the poorer members 
of the community ? From the outset of the discussion, The 
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Economist has maintained that the taxation of income at 
source, coupled with comprehensive rationing, was a more 
promising solution ; and the operation of the purchase tax 
during its first year of existence has done nothing to modify 
this conclusion. 


Payment for Use 


It is always healthy when agitation is followed by facts. 
Ever since the war began, there have been a great many 
complaints about the way in which buildings and land have 
been requisitioned by the forces or by Government Depart- 
ments and about the inadequate payments which had been 
made in compensation. At the request of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, an investigation has been made into 
requisitioning and the operation of the Compensation 
(Defence) Act. The conclusions have been published as a 
White Paper and the Government has accepted its recom- 
mendations in principle. In general, the impression is given 
that requisitioning and compensation are running with 
reasonable smoothness. Up to July 4th, 124,000 requisitions 
had been made by the Army; and out of 100,000 claims 
for compensation, 86,000 had been settled. The Royal Air 
Force had made 28,000 requisitions and 10,000 out of 15,000 
claims had been settled. The Navy, up to the end of July, 
had made 10,000 requisitions ; and 6,000 out of 7,500 claims 
had been settled. Of 80,000 claims referred to the valuation 
department of the Inland Revenue, for re-housing the home- 
less or for civil evacuation, by the end of June over 60,000 
had been settled. The delay has not been unreasonable. 
Inconvenience has been caused by the requisitioning of flats 
in the London area, but not, for the most part, unnecessarily. 
Good agricultural land has sometimes been taken for aero- 
dromes, but only when the gain was probably greater than 
the loss. There has been considerable damage to property 
requisitioned for the Services, but the crowded conditions 
and the equipment of members of the forces makes it inevit- 
able that this should be so. The real problem which arises 
is whether the compensation which is being paid under the 
Act of 1939 is sufficient ; and it is the conclusion of the 
White Paper that the absence of compensation for loss of 
profits is an obvious gap. It is also suggested that, in the 
case of dispossessed tenants, they might be given the 
chance of disclaiming their leases and that, in any case, 
compensation officers should pay proper regard to existing 
net rents. These conclusions go further than the narrow 
problem of requisitioning. They are linked to the larger 
question of compensating all members of the community for 
losses of property or livelihood due to war conditions or 
war policies over which they have no control, and it is 
the absence of any comprehensive and uniform system of 
compensation which, more than most other factors, still 
causes individuals to kick against the pricks of wartime 
necessity and impede the war effort. 


* * * 


Consumers and Producers 


Not the least important practical opening for the appli- 
cation of the general principles of economic freedom and 
collaboration laid down in the Atlantic Charter is afforded 
by the arrangements which have been made to store sup- 
plies of food for the relief of Europe when the Germans are 
driven back. It is an arrangement which has two sides—not 
only the store and transport of supplies but also the pur- 
chasing of surplus crops. It is precisely the sort of experi- 
ment which many peoplé were calling for before the war, 
after the ironical experience of the depression years when 
primary produce was destroyed because there was too much 
of it and it could not be sold. Already there exists an em- 
bryonic department under Sir Frederick Leith-Ross and 
attached to the Ministry of Economic Warfare, and it is 
expected that, at the forthcoming conference of Allies, an 
inter-Allied economic organisation will be set up to discuss 
these post-war problems with particular reference to the 
needs of Europe. It is immensely important that this should 
be regarded, not simply as a relief project, but as a means 
of reviving, expanding and maintaining world production 
and world trade ; and it will only be successful if it is done 
by agreement, not simply between allies, but between all the 
partners in the world-wide exchange of primary products 
for manufactures which is the foundation of internationai 
commerce. 
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The Shape of Things to Come 


pea It is not only on the Russian front that the Nazis are 
facing an uncomfortable winter. All over the Continent 
there are stirrings, signs of discontent and popular dis. 
satisfaction, and in some countries resistance is going 
further than the writing of “V” signs at night, “ ca’canny” 
in the factories or discreet and studied non-co-operation, 
In the Balkans, it is clear that Jugoslav resistance is by 
no means at an end. The remnants of the Jugoslav army, 
which withdrew to the mountains after the collapse of 
resistance in April, have been able, since the Russian war 
began, to draw away German troops from their country, 
to re-equip themselves, to establish contact with the yijl- 
lages and to organise forays and regular raids, which are 
creating new problems for the depleted German policing 
forces and terror to the Croat quislings and Ustashi. At 
the other end of Europe, in Norway, the Germans are 
reaping the harvest of 18 months’ political miscalculation. 
Here the graph of resistance is rising, not falling, since 
the early days of occupation. The possibility of maintaining 
the Quisling regime is generally admitted to be unlikely; 
and Terboven, the Reich Commissioner, gave official 
recognition to this fact by declaring a state of civil emer- 
gency in Norway on August 2nd. Since that time, repressive 
measures have been intensified daily. Bishops have been 
dethroned, distinguished professors driven from their uni- 
versities, officials from their administrative posts. Now 
comes the news that the trade unions, possibly the solidest 
block of Norwegian opinion, have been attacked ; and after 
a series of trials, conducted under martial law, two trade 
union leaders have been shot. All these signs of revolt and 
unrest do not, it must be underlined, yet amount to a major 
problem for the Nazis. The man with the machine gun has 
repressive powers unknown in the days of the rifle and the 
barricade. Moreover, it is the outstanding cases of resist- 
ance which get known abroad, not the daily, unsensational 
extent of co-operation, based upon the need for bread and 
fear of the Gestapo. Nevertheless, a tide is turning here, 
which, if Russian resistance can be maintained, and 
British air attack increased, will tell heavily in time against 
the German morale. The winter is coming. It will be a long 
winter. And there will be time for this changing tide to 
run high. 


Peace Aims 


The attitude of many vested interests to wartime con- 
trols is very simple. Either they regard it as their mission, 
within or outside such departments as the Ministries of 
Food and Supply, to prepare for their dissolution as soon 
as the war is over; or else they see in certain restrictions 
devices which they could use, to their profit, in more normal 
times. At the beginning of September, all builders and civil 
contractors who wish to carry on work after October Ist 
were registered under the scheme of the Ministry of Works 
and Buildings to control and direct the nation’s wartime 
building resources ; and a comment of the Builder on this 
registration is full of meaning: “ We should like to see this 
scheme retained after the war in a strengthened and extended 
form to regulate the admission into industry of new firms 
according to a fit standard of experience and integrity ” ; and 
“in arriving at any criterion of competence and behaviour 
it would, of course, be essential to work closely with the 
National Federations (of Building Trades and Engineering 
Contractors) and the Institute of Builders.” Building stan- 
dards will be needed in post-war Britain, it is true. But they 
will surely be set and imposed by the Government on be- 
half of the community, and not by “the trade.” Wartime 
controls and restrictions, moreover, are a function of wartime 
scarcity ; and, at any rate in private hands or under private 
. direction, they give no guidance for the plenty that should 
be sought in peacetime. The fact is that a new Versailles 
is being planned under which reparations will be paid by 
the ordinary consumer of goods and services. It is not only 
in building that this move to use wartime controls in order 
to establish a restrictive “closed corporation” in peacetime 
is evident. In retail trade, the use of the wartime registration 
of shops to restrict new entries has already been mooted ; 
and there is hardly a trade association which has not an 
exclusive territorial ambition of this kind. Mr Greenw 
and his attendant reconstructors will not have to forget that 
the “freer trade” and “equal access’ which the Atlantic 
Charter spoke of both begin at home. 
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The Fire Service 


The civil defence services were set up on a local basis 
because the services with which they were necessarily linked, 
fire, water, gas, drainage, education and the rest, were local : 
because it was from local volunteers that the new services 
sought their staff ; and because there was no half-way house 
on the British political map between local and central ad- 
ministration. The war has seen great changes. More and 
more, though the administration of civil defence and welfare 
is local, its supervision is regional, with headquarters in the 
Regional Commissioners’ voffices; and the institution, a 
month ago, of a National Fire Service, on a regional basis, 
is a notable step forward in actual organisation. The 1,400 
fire brigades of England and Wales are now re-formed into 
33 units, with a new code of discipline, new conditions of 
service, new terms of remuneration, and an entirely new 
system of control. The great fires in last winter’s raids, 
which taxed the ill-assorted resources of whole regions, 
and revealed a very heterogeneous range of sovereign fire 
authorities, have taught their lesson. Each commander will 
now have all the men and equipment throughout his area 
under his direction, and will be able to rush them into action 
at the centre of the battle—whatever their address. But fire- 
fighting is more than an exercise in political science. 
Actually, the chaos of authorities last winter was no more, 
to say the least, than the chaos of equipment ; and the Fire 
Service, in practice, will only be effective insofar as its 
material needs for men, water and plentiful and standardised 
equipment are met. 


7 * “ 


Highland Prosperity 


Since the Glen Affric power scheme was quashed, two 
further successes have been added to the opponents of selfish 
and injudicious development of the Highlands. The Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland has announced the creation of 
an advisory council on post-war planning in Scotland, This 
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council will appoint committees to make inquiries into par- 
ticular problems, ‘and will work in close collaboration with 
the other bodies, such as those within the orbits of Mr 
Greenwood and Lord Reith, which are examining the post- 
war problems of Great Britain as a whole. And, as a wind- 
fall triumph, comes the news that the Falls of Glomach in 
Ross-shire have been presented to the National Trust for 
Scotland through private generosity. The task which faces 
the advisory council is formidable. It is nothing less than 
an attempt to bring to the Highlands the material benefits 
of an industrial revolution without its nineteenth-century 
accompaniments of spoliation and slums. Life in the High- 
lands has retained the simplicity and vigour of pre-indus- 
trial England; subsistence farming supplemented by the 
keeping of poultry continues to provide adequate nourish- 
ment for those who remain on the land; and wood, peat 
and paraffin provide fuels for heat and light, which not only 
the romanticist may find preferable to coal and electricity. 
There is, however, another side to the picture. The shortage 
of good pasture gives rise 10 a permanent scarcity of milk, 
which even to-day is not fully supplied from neighbouring 
towns. Sheep farming pays so badly that a steady rural 
exodus, dating from the ruin of the crofters in the last cen 
tury, has been accentuated in the last decade. The timber 
wealth of the Highlands is not economically developed 
through lack of individual capital, and there is some danger 
that the needs of the present war may lead to an appre- 
ciable measure of deforestation. Shortage of housing space 
goes far to restrict marriages in a god-fearing race which 
fears to raise large families in the crampec accommodation 
accepted by earlier generations. It is open to doubt whether 
the luxury sports of grouse. shooting and deer stalking will 
continue in the post-war world to provide the Highlanders 
with a means of livelihood which, before the war, was in- 
sufficient to prevent gradual depopulation. The Highlands 
need the benefits of an industrial revolution, but of one so 
skilfully engineered that, not only the natural beauty of 
their countryside, but also all that they have of homely 
well-being is retained in the process. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Australian Wartime Industries 


(By a Correspondent 


September 2nd 


POR the first time in the history of the Commonwealth, 
Australian secondary industries are yielding more than 
primary ones. Australia is in the midst of a process which 
in later years may well be described as the Australian 
Industrial Revolution. The process started some years 
before the war ; during the 1930’s consumption of gas and 
electricity increased by about 50 per cent, and iron and 
steel production, which was started during the last war, 
was more than trebled during these ten years. But the 
present war has accelerated the rate of industrialisation to 
an extent unthought of. 

It is authoritatively stated that Australia is “fast 
approaching” its munitions objectives—first, to be self- 
supporting for its forces at home ; and, secondly, to provide 
ample exportable surpluses for the other countries belong- 
re to the Eastern Group, that is, India, New Zealand, 
Malaya, East Africa, etc. This ambitious aim could only be 
achieved in a country like Australia after lengthy prepara- 
tons. It was not only necessary to build new munition 
factories, but the production of machine tools had also to 
be expanded or begun. In many cases, the fruits of the 
industrial effort are hardly visible yet, but they are bound 
to be very significant once the preliminary difficulties have 
been overcome. The first Australian Bren gun, for example, 
was only finished last January, after under two years’ pre- 
Paration, and Bren guns are now being producéd on a large 
scale. Similarly, a considerable number of tanks will be 
made in Australia in the not too distant future. The large- 


Lately in Australia) 


scale production of a special type of the Bristol Beaufort 
bomber, re-designed for Australian conditions, is already 
in progress. Similar aircraft have been produced for some 
time, and Australia has been sending elementary trainer 
machines to India and Burma. 

At the beginning of this year, the naval vessels under 
construction in Australian docks were stated to total some 
40,000 tons. In addition, Australia is engaged on the con- 
struction of at least sixty freighters, each with a cargo 
capacity of 7,600 tons. Floating dock facilities are being 
improved, and it is hoped to construct meftchant ships up 
to 10,000 tons in the near future. 

The present trade difficulties are an additional incen- 
tive to industrialisation. Until recently, ready-made paper 
had been imported from Canada in large quantities, since 
Australian timber was not considered suitable for the 
manufacture of paper, But, after elaborate research, Aus- 
tralian paper mills came into operation, and for several 
months now at least one big Australian daily has been 
printed on Australian-made paper. Another intéresting 
scheme, which is still in the process of preparation, is to 
pulverise Australian meat in order to facilitate its export. 
Pulverised meat would require far less shipping space and 
might even be sent in ships without cold-storage facilities. 

Australia’s natural wealth in coal, ores and some other 
raw materials facilitates the process of wartime industrialisa- 
tion, even though certain restrictions have had to be im- 
posed on the industrial use of aluminium, tinplate, petro- 
leum, woodpulp, etc. The Government has also laid in vast 
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stocks of reserve materials, and no really grave shortages are 
likely to arise, even if shipping in the Pacific should be 
severed for a certain time. Far more serious, in an under- 
populated country like Australia, is the problem of how to 
get a sufficient supply of labour. Employment in Australian 
factories has risen by 19 per cent between August, 1939, 
and March, 1941, and the once considerable reserves of 
unemployed people have been practically absorbed by the 
industries and the fighting forces. The manufacture of con- 
sumption goods is already meeting increased difficulties 
owing to the shortage of skilled labour. A further expan- 
sion of industrial production is, however, imperative ; in 
1942, no fewer than 100,000 people are to be employed in 
the munition industry alone ; but any further mobilisation 
of manpower for industry requires measures similar to those 
adopted by Britain and other belligerent countries. The 
Government has, indeed, started to enlist women for indus- 
trial work and for auxiliary duties in the fighting forces. 
They have obtained powers to prevent stoppages of work 
and are trying to impose a more rigid control of consump- 
tion by prohibiting and rationing non-essential imports. 


Obstacles to Output 


All these measures are meeting with a number of 
obstacles in a country which, spite of the deeds of the 
Anzacs and the obvious menace from Japan, still feels 
comparatively safe and far from the actual fighting. As a 
direct result of the war, and more especially of the indus- 
trialisation, the purchasing power of the average Aus- 
tralian has been increased recently. Wage rates are rather 
higher than before the war, and numerous people have 
found employment or have changed to better paid or more 
regular work. In some small ways, it is true, private con- 
sumption has been restricted for some time ; petroleum for 
private use has been fairly rigidly rationed, so that the 
number of new car licences has been reduced by 70 per 
cent ; there are occasional shortages of cigarettes and other 
consumption goods ; and the size of daily newspapers has 
now been reduced by 55 per cent. Many civilians are 
reluctant, however, to make additional sacrifices, and Mr 
Menzies mentioned in June that valuable labour was still 
engaged in the building of luxury flats. 

It is also more difficult in Australia than it is in 
Britain to unite employers and employees in a common war 
effort. Strikes and lock-outs have not occurred to the same 
extent as in the United States, but neither have they been 
as rare as in this country. As late as last July, Australian 
dockers had to be warned by their Government because 
they had held up a boat loading cargo for Britain. It should 
be added, however, that in recent months the number of 
industrial disputes has been on the decline ; apparently the 
numerous warnings of leading Government and Opposition 
spokesmen about the seriousness of the political and mili- 
tary situation have had some effect on the people’s attitude. 
On the other hand, the sense of common danger is still 
hardly strong enough for the Australians to unite in the 
common war effort without reservations. 

Another obstacle to the Government’s industrial war 
planning is the division of the Commonwealth into six 
States with sovereign powers in their own territories. 
There is now, however, just as in the last war, an obvious 
tendency to increase the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment, at least temporarily, at the expense of the State 
Governments. The Commonwealth Government has, for 
instance, assumed arbitration powers, for the duration of 
the war, to deal with inter-State industrial disputes. Still 
more important, the States are now to vacate the field of 
income tax, thus enabling the Federal Government to 
introduce a common tax level throughout the Dominion. 
In spite of these and other difficulties, it is almost certain 
that Australia will emerge from the present war as an 
important industrial country. 


Mr Fadden’s Views 


Nobody has pictured post-war industrial Australia more 
plainly than the country’s new Prime Minister, Mr. Fadden. 
In various speeches delivered before taking over his new 
post he foretold that Australia would soon have an oppor- 
tunity to grow into the main centre of world trade. After 
the war, his argument ran, when Europe will still be bleed- 
ing from recent fighting, scores of millions of people from 
the Old World, even English people, will be looking for 
new homes overseas. Australia should then, in his opinion, 
absorb large numbers of European industrial people, pre- 
ferably of British stock, and thus become an industrial 
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nation many times larger than at present and with many 
opportunities. The country should cease to concentrate 
mainly on the production of primary products for which 
it would become exceedingly difficult to find suitable 
markets. 

This argument, even if it exaggerates the opportunities 
of the Commonwealth, shows at least the trend of thought 
of many Australian people, and nobody can deny that Aus- 
tralia might well develop into a competitor of Britain unless 
some sort of new economic co-operation can be found, 
The traditional trade relations ,between a highly induys- 
trialised England and a semi-colonial Australia have been 
upset, and will never be re-established. The relationship 
between both these countries will probably be further com- 
plicated by the re-orientation of trade relations between 
Australia and the United States, which is sought for by 
both Australians and Americans as a natural sequel to the 
Lease and Lend Act. In all likelihood, the present Aus- 
tralian-American trade talks will result in an increase in the 
volume of their mutual trade. 

It is obviously an important problem of post-war recon- 
struction to find ways and means of establishing a new 
economic co-operation between the industrial countries of 
the Empire. Military considerations are, naturally, of over- 
whelming importance at present, and the construction of 
a vast munitions industry in Australia would still be neces- 
sary, even if it were certain that, after the war, this industry 
would be used against Britain. But whether this will be the 
case, or whether the new Dominion industry will instead 
supplement the British industrial apparatus by providing 
the world mainly with goods which are not manufactured 
in Europe, and by giving new opportunities to English 
emigrant-workers, will largely depend upon the policy and 
imagination of those who are responsible for economic life 
in days to come. 


Shanghai and Sanctions 


[FROM OUR SHANGHAI CORRESPONDENT] 


August 7th 

SHANGHAI, as a result of the freezing of Chinese and 
Japanese assets by Britain and America, has lost its privi- 
leged position as one of the world’s last free and inter- 
national foreign exchange markets. This position was based 
upon the local free convertibility of American dollars, as 
well as free sterling, into the Chinese national currency. 
The Anglo-Saxon freezing of Sino-Japanese assets ended 
free convertibility on July 26th. For the time being, open- 
market exchange operations here continued within narrow 
limits, because British, American and Netherlands banks 
arrange for set-off contracts in respect of outstanding over- 
bought or oversold exchange positions established prior to 
July 26th. The American banks also buy back from their 
depositors American dollars against Chinese currency, 
while sterling accounts in local British banks are being 
treated as completely frozen. Finally, American and British 
banks allow, out of new exchange proceeds from such 
operations, limited amounts of foreign exchange to bona 
fide importers who can be trusted not to deal on behalf of 
totalitarians. But these operations are bound to be tem- 
porary only ; and, within a few weeks or months, all local 
foreign exchange transactions by British, American and 
Netherlands banks will be strictly subject to licensing. 

The outlines of American exchange financing of trade 
with Shanghai in the future have already become clear. No 
goods of any sort may be shipped from the United States 
to Shanghai or Japanese-occupied areas in China, except 
when covered with an export permit issued by the U.S. 
Administrator of Export Control. American banks will 
release frozen exchange assets, or will sell American 
currency for Chinese dollars, for payment of American 
goods, only after American export permits for such goods 
have been granted. The amount of American currency to 
be made available for payment of future exports to 
Shanghai and the Japanese-occupied areas will thus be 
determined by the United States Administrator of Export 
Control, and this will be done in close relation to the 
future value of shipments of goods from these parts of 
China to the United States. American banks here will 
finance exports to America only after checking with the 
American authorities and obtaining the agreement of theif 
New York head offices, which will investigate Chinese 
export matters. The idea is to balance American trade with 
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ai and Japanese-occupied China through the curtail- 
os ae ie America. Were this trade allowed 
to remain unbalanced, the United States would be called 
upon to release additional foreign exchange—cither out of 
the newly-frozen Sino-Japanese assets in payment of an 
American export surplus, or directly in payment of a 
Chinese export surplus. 
The local British and Netherlands banks are not yet in 
possession of detailed instructions from London and 
Batavia as regards future trade financing. Yet British and 
Dutch action in this field is likely to follow the American 
example in subjecting all releases of foreign exchange, on 
account of Shanghai’s and Japanese-occupied China’s 
foreign trade, to import-export licensing in the British 
Empire and the Netherlands Indies, respectively. A safety 
valve through which to provide for exchange coverage 
of necessary imports into Shanghai, not lending themselves 
to British-American-Dutch trade and exchange regimenta- 
tion, will be found in the continued operation at Shanghai 
of the Chinese Government banks, backed by the resources 
of the Chungking Chinese Currency Stabilisation Fund. 


Effect on Trade With Japan 


Only some 20 per cent of Shanghai’s foreign trade in 
recent months has been transacted with the Japanese 
Empire, while most of the remainder of this trade was 
done with the British Empire, the United States and the 
Netherlands East Indies. These countries’ freezing mea- 
sures and trade licensing under freezing regulations, there- 
fore, severely affect the bulk of Shanghai’s foreign com- 
merce. A heavy curtailment of local imports from the three 
countries in question is being anticipated, especially in lines 
in which imports were transacted primarily on behalf of 
Japanese interests. Of course, the Japanese also will have a 
word to say in Shanghai’s foreign trade regimentation. They 
strictly control all the export commodities pouring into 
Shanghai from the interior, and they are in a position to 
regulate also all other Shanghai exports through measures 
taken under the Shanghai Customs authority usurped by 
the Nanking puppet regime of Wang Ching-wei. There are 
indications that the Japanese will attempt to barter 
Shanghai export permits, in respect of goods which the 
democracies might want to obtain against their export per- 
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mits, for supplies which Japanese interests would like to 
keep secure via Shanghai. 

Exchange speculation in Shanghai has not been on any 
appreciable scale since the promulgation of the Anglo- 
Saxon freezing of Chinese and Japanese assets. There is 
no longer any possibility now of building up large purely 
speculative exchange positions ; and those who might ven- 
ture to contract exchange forward fictitiously would expose 
themselves to the most dangerous squeezes, because of their 
inability to effect or to take genuine deliveries, Local specu- 
lation, therefore, has almost entirely withdrawn from the 
foreign exchange field, and goes in for commedities such 
as rice, cotton yarn, piece-goods, sugar, and cigarettes. There 
is also now large-scale gambling in fictitious gold bars on 
mere marginal differences, with “no deliveries” expressly 
understood. The large amount—for local circumstances—of 
some Ch. $3,000 millions worth of idle Chinese capital con- 
tinues to hover about Shanghai and to engage in purely 
speculative activities. 

The Chinese dollar’s exchange value, contrary to former 
local expectations, failed to strengthen after the Anglo- 
Saxon freezing of Chinese and Japanese assets. While this 
freezing immediately curtailed the amount of foreign ex- 
change provided to importers, it also cut short exports and— 
which amounts to much more—eliminated, at least tempor- 
arily, the most important sustaining factor in the Shanghai 
exchange market recently—the free repatriation of Chinese 
refugee capital and its free re-conversion into Chinese cur- 
rency. The sharp decline, from almost 30 to less than 15 
per cent, in the Shanghai dollar’s premium over the Free 
China dollar, as expressed in Shanghai-Chungking interior 
remittance rates for Chinese currency, is notable; the 
decline is due to the local dollar’s loss of its former free 
convertibility advantage. 

The British freezing of Sino-Japanese assets, and the 
subsequent inclusion of Hongkong within the sterling ex- 
change control bloc, eliminated almost all Shanghai’s supply 
of free sterling, and made the local free sterling rate rise 
above U.S. $4.00 and merge into the New York-London 
cross-rate. Shanghai speculation upon the sterling/U.S. 
dollar cross rate has in this way been suppressed too. 

[The exchange arrangements made with the Shanghai 
banks by the Stabilisation Fund for the Free Chinese 
currency were described in a Financial Note in The 
Economist of last week.—Ep1Tor.] 


The Balkans Under the Axis 


Roumania as a Belligerent 


(BY A CORRESPONDENT) 


September 2nd 

B* piecing together the scraps of information finding their 

way out of Nazi-controlled Europe, it is fairly easy to 
reconstruct the background of Roumania’s entry into the 
war against Russia. It can now be seen that General 
Antonescu’s visit to Munich, a fortnight before the aggres- 
sion, served only to put the finishing touch to a long-pre- 
pared plan of campaign. It is also clear that the Conduca- 
torul (Roumanian for Fuehrer) was promised more than 
merely the restoration of Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina 
i return for active participation. Ever since last summer, 
Roumanian eyes have been kept fixed on the western 
border, the lost parts of Transylvania which all Roumanians 
prize more highly than all the other ceded provinces. They 
have been repeatedly and openly encouraged in their hopes 
of a restoration by the General himself, who, moreover, 

ed up his declarations on the subject with his two 
Previous visits to Germany. 

All these hopes received a shattering blow when Hungary 
—the other junior partner in the Tripartite Agreement— 
joined in the aggression against Russia a few days later, 
M circumstances not yet fully clear, but in all probability 
directly attributable to fears or even open threats of that 
Very restitution which had primarily brought Roumania into 
the war. The use Hitler for his part chooses to make of the 
Competing claims in the triangle is further illustrated by 
Teports that he is now playing off the two rivals against each 
other in pushing their troops beyond their originally 
assigned posts. 

at General Antonescu may have had a further objective 
his own in making war on Russia—the bolstering up of 
his regime in the face of growing discontent and opposition. 


He hoped thus to open an outlet for rising passions and, at 
the same time, by an appeal for national unity, to rally 
around him some of his political opponents. This is, how- 
ever, a dangerous stroke which can succeed only if it brings 
instantaneous and overwhelming military success. As 
matters stand at present, with substantial physical destruc- 
tion and a heavy toll of Roumanian casualties, in place of 
the triumphal march counted upon, the adventure is 
having the very opposite of the desired effect. The com- 
bined upshot of this all-round disillusionment finds its 
expression in the growing unrest on the Roumanian home 
front, reported to be spreading even to the battlefront itself. 

Bessarabia itself, now fully under German-Roumanian 
control, should make little immediate contribution to the 
German war potential. Its communication system, which is 
defective at the best of times, is now completely upset. 
The fertile plains of Bessarabia yield, in good crop years, 
a considerable surplus of wheat, oilseed and fruit ; Bess- 
arabia had also been, prior to its occupation by Russia last 
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summer, the main centre in Roumania for the cultivation 
of soya beans, under the auspices of the I.G. Farben- 
industrie. On the other hand, owing to the vagaries of the 
climate, the whole region is extremely exposed, both to 
drought and flood, and relief action has been a frequent 
occurrence in recent years. As the devastation carried out 
by the Russians before their withdrawal was complained of 
in Roumanian communiqués, it is more iikely than not 
that, instead of getting anything out of Bessarabia, its 
victualling will place a further drain on the depleted 
Roumanian supplies. 

It is perhaps significant that the work of reconstruction 
in Bessarabia is to be carried out under the “guidance” 
of the German Minister Flaumer, and that the whole 
province is to remain for the time being an independent 
administrative unit, completely isolated from the rest of 
Roumania. 


One Year of Collaboration 


July 5, 1941, marked the first anniversary of the day 
when the newly-formed Cabinet under King Carol an- 
nounced its adherence to the Axis system. In the course 
of the ensuing co-operation, Roumania has been subjected 
to an economic exploitation which differs little, if at all, 
from the German military occupation of the last war. Now, 
as then, the true measure of depletion will not become 
known until later, as the relevant figures are either with- 
held from the Roumanian public or deliberately falsified. 
However, there exists ample indirect evidence in other facts 
and figures. 

One telling example was furnished not long ago by the 
Nazi Press itself, when it was making great play of 
Roumania’s increased export figures and export surplus. It 
is only necessary to contrast that alluring picture of 
prosperity with the food situation in Roumania, and the 
idea of an export surplus assumes quite a different meaning. 
In the first four months of this year, Roumanian exports 
reached a new record of 10,000 million lei, while imports 
amounted to 5,500 millions. Direct comparisons with 
previous years would be of little value, partly because of 
the important territorial losses suffered in 1940, partly on 
account of the radically changed prices. More significant 
is the fact that 75 per cent of Roumanian exports go to 
Germany, and that the ratio of such exports to imports 
from Germany is 100 to 25. Moreover, the exports shown 
in. the trade returns obviously do not include such 
“invisible” items as the quantities consumed by the 
German armies inside Roumanian territory. 

Under the existing German-Roumanian agreement, the 
substantial balance of trade “in favour” of Roumania is 
to be set off against German deliveries of armaments and 
future German deliveries of agricultural machinery. This 
implies three things: virtually giving away of Roumania’s 
agricultural and mineral products ; going short of food at 
home ; and financing the export surplus by a continuous 
expansion in the note issue. 

Although Roumania produces ordinarily about 35 per 
cent more food than it consumes, it has been experiencing 
for some time now an acute shortage of foodstuffs, as well as 
a gradual disappearance of such consumption goods as soap, 
boots and clothing, owing to the lack of raw materials in 
civilian industry. Severe rationing and drastic penalties 
have done little to ease the situation. Black markets in food- 
stuffs and other articles are as common as food queues and 
even “bread riots.” 


The Value of Italy’s 


New Territories 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 
September sth 


Tue Axis Powers have greatly expedited the dismember- 
ment and partition of Jugoslavia. New states and new zones 
of interest were so hurriedly established that, even now, 
when nothing more than agreement between the two 
conquerors is required, there is no real certainty or 
finality about the lines of demarcation. One thing only 
may be taken as certain—Italy has once again emerged the 
loser in the division of the spoils. Hungary has received 
the wheatlands of the Bacska and Vojvodina. Industrialised 
and well-cultivated Croatia, although it is nominally under 
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an Italian “King,” is completely run by and for the 
Germans. Germany has taken the. fertile and highly 
industrialised Lower Styria and North Slovenia ; in addition 
it holds Serbia proper by virtue of occupation. 

Thus Italy has been left with South Slovenia and the 
greater part of Dalmatia—and the protectorate over little 
Montenegro, whose formal elevation to the status of an 
independent monarchy cannot really be taken seriously, 
These areas have always been the poorest areas in Jug 
slavia. The last census taken in the territory now occupied 
by the Italians shows that some 35 to 40 per cent of 
the male population were unable to earn their own living, 
in spite of the thin population and the low standard of 
living in those areas. Thus it follows that, from the 
point of view of immediate exploitation and the war 
effort, the areas annexed by Italy have extremely little to 
offer. But, even on a long-term view, they offer but little 
scope. A considerable part of the country is infertile. Nature 
herself has pursued a scorched earth policy. On the other 
hand, the few assets to be found are precisely those which 
Italy itself possesses in abundance. The northern 
now under German rule, includes some wealthier farm 
districts, but, in spite of the inconceivably modest standard 
of living of the people, Dalmatia and Slovenia as a whole 
have always been, and will always be, in need of additional 
food supplies. Thus the chief aim of Fascist economy, 
complete self-sufficiency in food, becomes more and more 
distant. The sterility of the soil would make even the 
most expensive attempts at betterment a failure; a very 
limited increase might be achieved by more effective 
methods of cultivation. Before applying better methods it 
would be necessary, besides investing capital, to arrange 
for the amalgamation of numerous farms, which are of the 
smallest type of smallholding and hardly provide a bare 
existence for their owners. Such agricultural reforms would 
lead to the formation of medium sized farms, a sharp con- 
trast to the general land reform tendencies in South-Eastern 
Europe which aim at the partition of large property, and 
increasing social tension would follow. The only agricultural 
surplus product is wine, of which Italy itself has more 
than enough ; the same may be said of various kinds of 
fruit. On the other hand, the large Slovenian woods with 
their wealth of timber are without question a valuable 
asset, although it goes without saying that the richest forests 
are in the German zone. The timber transport position is 
favourable for Italy’s requirements, and labour is cheap. 


Profit and Loss 


It may even be said that labour is abundant in these 
scarcely industrialised areas. But this is an advantage only 
under the present abnormal circumstances; in normal 
times an increase in manpower is what Italy needs least 
of all, as is well illustrated by the mass emigration of its 
workers in the past, and by the continuous drive for overseas 
colonial settlement. Even during the war, nothing has been 
heard of a lack of manpower in Italy; on the contrary, it 
has sent considerable contingents of workers to Germany. 

This is one of the many examples showing that the 
amalgamated areas are not complementary ; more often 
than not, it is a question of pooling deficiencies or those 
surpluses for which even now Italy proper has inadequate 
markets. Another example is tourist traffic, which is am 
important industry both for old and new Italy. It forms 
one of the main sources of income in Dalmatia, and was 
also a valuable credit item in the Jugoslavian balance of 
payments. A new order in which there would be enough 
paying visitors—visitors bringing foreign currency—to all 
the places of the Adriatic Sea is very remote. An attempt 
might be made to push the Dalmatian tourist trade into 
the background, and thus get rid of unpleasant competition. 
But any decrease in the Dalmatian tourist traffic would 
lead in the end to a reduced demand for manufactured 
goods along the whole coastal area and to further general 
impoverishment there. Italian industry has hardly gained 
any markets worth mentioning, especially as it has already 
been the chief supplier of textiles and other manufactured 
goods to Jugoslavia; it is now actually losing the greaict 
part of this market to Germany. 

An undoubted advantage of the acquisitions is the 
existence of metal ores in many places. The bauxite mines, 
belonging to a Swiss holding company, are the most im- 
portant ; their ores are estimated at some hundred million 
tons. Their products are mainly exported to Germany, for 
Italy possesses its own bauxite mines. A short time ago, # 
aluminium works was erected in Dalmatia for processing 
the bauxite at home. There is also considerable cement 
production with huge exports to Germany. On the other 
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hand, Italy’s territorial gains add to her almost complete 

endence on imports of coal and oil. There are no oil 
fields in Dalmatia, and it can safely be assumed that the 
invaders found no stocks there. Coal was scarce in Jugo- 
slavia from the very beginning of the war. It is difficult 
to ascertain, at the moment, whether the important coal 
mines of Trifail, near Ljubljana, have come under Italian 
administration. While there is, in Slovenia, a comparatively 
good railway system, which links up well with the Italian 
network, Dalmatia has only a few railway lines, though road 
communication is fairly satisfactory. 


Mare Nostrum at Last 


The great question is how far has Italy achieved the aim 
consistently pursued since the conference of Portorosa in 
1921 and then brought nearer by the Three-Power Pact with 
Austria and Hungary in 1933? Has Italy secured new 
markets for its quickly developing industries, and, above all, 
new trade for the Adriatic ports of Trieste and Fiume ? 
Progress in the former respect is, as has been shown, 
negligible. But the prospect for sea traffic has changed 
fundamentally; at least, the foundation stone of such a 
change has been laid. This is without question the most 
far-reaching consequence of the territorial changes. Italy’s 
dream has been fulfilled: the Adriatic Sea has become, 
insofar as the British Navy does not interfere—mare 
nostrum. This is not only of strategic but also of economic 
importance. The competition from Jugoslavian shipping 
lines and ports comes automatically to an end. The pros- 
pective “co-ordination” can hardly mean more than the 
sacrifice of certain Dalmatian positions. First of all, the 
admittedly unnatural state of affairs in the twin ports of 
Susak (Jugoslavia) and Fiume (Italy) will cease to be a 
problem. Fiume, which became partly derelict after the 
collapse of the Austrian Monarchy, can only be made 
profitable if its traffic increases at the expense of Susak. 
A similar fate awaits the relatively busy Dalmatian ports 
of Sibenic, Split and Gruz, near Dubrovnik. Jugoslavia had 
only a smal! merchant fleet, part of which was in foreign 
ports at the outbreak of the war, and has since been im- 
mobilised, while several ships are actually sailing under the 
British flag. The three existing Jugoslavian shipping lines 
must of necessity now act entirely under Italian directions. 
In all probability, they will very shortly lose their indepen- 
dence as shipping concentration in Italy is, as is well 
known, very far advanced. 

Nevertheless, it is more than doubtful whether Italy’s 
present domination of the Adriatic Sea will in fact bring 
about that consolidation of its shipping for which it has 
constantly striven for two decades. For, during this period, 
Trieste and Fiume have mainly suffered from the com- 
petition of Germany’s North Sea ports. There was no 
shipper or forwarding agent on the continent who did 
not know of the ceaseless tariff war between Hamburg and 
Trieste, the North Sea and the Adriatic. The Jugoslav 
ports had their own markets, which secured a sound, if 
modest, trade. Now Italy has certainly got new ports, but 
it has at the same time lost almost the whole hinterland 
on which the prosperity of those ports depends. As Croatia 
and Hungary are now within the German sphere of influ- 
ence, not to mention Austria, Czechoslovakia and Serbia 
proper, all of which are natural clients of Trieste and 
Fiume, all the former Jugoslav ports are threatened with 
a still further loss of traffic to the North Sea ports. 

The political alliance between Germany and Italy has 
so far had little influence on the competition between their 
ports, and no sign of any “ traffic-axis ” is to be seen. The 
fact that Italy, in spite of the war, is carrying out extensive 
and expensive work on a canal to connect the Adriatic Sea 
with Switzerland (via Milan to Lake Maggiore) has 
attracted very little notice abroad. But it seems clear that 
this undertaking is a reply to the enormous canal con- 
structions in progress and projected by the Germans. The 
waterway from the Adriatic Sea to Switzerland is already 
a fact. There are other plans, such as the construction of 
acanal from Trieste to the navigable rivers and canals of 
Jugoslavia, as well as the building of a motor road trom 

Teste via Ljubljana to Zagreb. The latter has already 

e a reality as far as to the former Jugoslav-Italian 
frontier near Postumia, and can now be advanced a. good 
deal further. But most of Italy’s waterway projects will 
have to be thoroughly altered ; ambitions in this direction 
will have to be restricted—in view of the wishes of the 
Senior partner of the Axis. Italy cannot exploit its new 
Position, as it might have done vis-d-vis a number of small 
independent European countries ; it has to rely instead on 
the doubtful co-operation of the one Reich. 
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Greece Under Occupation 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


September ist 


THe fact that the Italians have succeeded the Germans in 
the occupation of what is left of Greece has not sub- 
stantially changed its position, except that the Italians have 
proved themselves softer than the Germans, whose rigorous 
attitude towards the population was in strong conflict with 
the Southern temperament. From this Italy, in turn, seems 
to derive fresh hope that it will be entrusted with a kind 
of protectorate over Greece, or at least that Greece will be 
ultimately fitted into “ the natural zone of Italian influence.” 
The Italians are making intense propaganda in this respect, 
opening schools for children and starting Italian courses for 
adults. Germany, preoccupied in the east, has so far care- 
fully avoided to forecast the final gutlines of its policy in 
this region, confining itself to the nebulous statement that 
it does not intend to interfere in Greek affairs. However, 
there is little evidence that Germany will in the end agree 
to the realisation of Italy’s far-reaching ambitions and 
abandon the key position on the Aigean-Salonika. Though 
the occupation of Greece has been formally relinquished, 
Germany has in actual fact retained control of the Greek 
aerodromes, of the means of communication and of other 
key positions, while the Gestapo remains busy behind the 
scenes. In fact, German-Italian rivalry, which results in 
occasional open incidents, presents the only source of con- 
solation to the oppressed Greek nation. 

Meanwhile, General Tsolakoglu, the self-appointed head 
of the so-called Greek Government, has come out openly 
in favour of the New Order in which, he expects, the 
Fuehrer, “as an admirer of the civilisation of Ancient 
Greece, will grant her a due share.” This subservience to 
the Axis has only had the effect of reviving pro-British 
feelings and also of strengthening the opposition of the 
people to the Government. The death penalty has recently 
had to be introduced to ensure the execution of Govern- 
ment orders regarding the remitting of corn, fodder and 
vegetables to the central office. The Italian occupation 
authorities have made propaganda for Communism or 
anarchy, as well as the wearing of badges of enemy coun- 
tries, punishable by imprisonment up to twenty-four years 
and even by death. 


Shortage of Food and Work 


The economic situation is more than critical, and the 
very widespread shortage of foodstuffs is the greatest 
disaster. Greece, which before the war imported 300,000- 
400,000 tons of wheat (producing only 1.04 million tons in 
1939), has not only to do without foreign shipments, but 
has also lost the rich Macedonian and Thracian wheat 
lands, and has in addition been deprived of all its stocks. 
The daily bread ration varies between 125 and 180 grammes 
(about 4 to 6} oz.), which is much less than the poorer 
classes were wont to consume. In Salonika, Athens and 
Patras, the rations are reported to reach only 60 grammes 
(about 2 oz.), which is only about one-tenth of ‘the normal 
consumption. Oil, the main fat used in Greece, has prac- 
tically disappeared. Vegetables, rice, macaroni and potatoes 
are only obtainable in small quantities against ration cards, 
while prices are continually rising. Greece’s small wheat 
harvest is expected to yield less this year than in former 
years, and the Government has urged the public to increase 
the cultivation of potatoes. The intention is to replant 
potatoes now, because the present summer seems propitious 
for a second crop. 

The second problem, no less grave, is unemployment. 
To quote one example, the town of Volo with 18,000 
workers has 12,000 unemployed. The annexation by 
Bulgaria of the two important provinces of Thrace and 
Macedonia means that Greece lost an area of 45,000 
hectares out of a total of 85,000 cultivated with tobacco, 
which accounted for 50 per cent of total Greek exports in 
1938 and 43 per cent in 1939. The merchant fleet, before 
the war the ninth largest fleet in the world, no longer 
provides sufficient employment. The same applies to the 
tourist trade. Apart from this, there is a lack of raw 
materials which Germany does not wish to, or cannot, 
supply to Greek industries. These problems are further 
accentuated by transport difficulties. 

Plans drawn up by the Greek Government to solve these 
problems do not, in fact cannot, promise striking results. 
The Greek Minister of Transport has published a detailed 
report of a “great plan of reconstruction,” which is to 
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include the building of roads, the improvement of water- 
ways, a draining of marshes and other land improvements. 
Nearly 3,000 million drachmas are to be spent in the finan- 
cial year 1941-42. The necessary funds will be raised, partly 
by increased taxation, partly by loans, but mainly by a levy 
on increases in values. Another plan embodies the proposal 
that Greece should become self-sufficient. It stresses that 
the necessary capital for equipment required is available, 
the sum of 15-20 million drachmas being regarded as suffi- 
cient to provide the country with the necessary industrial 
expansion. 

German sources, however, emphasise that, in future, agri- 
culture will have to be the chief, if not the only, basis of 
existence for the Greek people—a terrifying prospect for 
Greece where the peasant has so far been the poorest 
inhabitant. The increased use of artificial fertilisers will, 
according to the German programme, increase the produc- 
tivity of the land, and the old-fashioned tools will have to 
be modernised. It is said that such measures could increase 
the country’s productivity by 50 per cent. At the same time, 
it is suggested that the area under cotton should be in- 
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The Directory of Directors, 1941. Thomas Skinner & Co., 
Gresham House, London, E.C. 30s. 

This useful guide to the personnel of the business world 
has been in no way abridged on account of war restric- 
tions. A final section devoted to addenda brings the work 
up to date. 


Building Societies Year Book, 1941. Franey & Co., 
Limited, Graham House, Tudor Street, E.C.4. 10s. 6d. 


The 1941 year book contains accounts of the progress 
of the building society movement in 1939-40 and of the 
annual general meeting of the Building Societies Associa- 
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creased by 150,000 hectares, without encroaching on agri- 
cultural land, which would enable Greece to export cotton 
—of which Germany is in need. If it is considered that 
before the war Greece met only 65.9 per cent of her 
wheat and 85 per cent of her maize consumption from home 
production, it can be judged how wide is the gap which 
the Greece of to-day, so considerably deprived of territory 
and financial means, is expected to bridge in the near 
future. The Greeks are consoled with the prospect that the 
clarification of the Mediterranean problem and the in- 
auguration of a European economic order by Germany and 
Italy would ameliorate their position. It is admitted by 
Germany that all this will mean a revolution for Greece, 
but “Greece must pass through this revolution if she does 
not want to lose contact with Europe.” In the words of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, the changes in the economy will have 
to be accompanied by changes in all accepted values and 
thoughts and a regrouping of the social scale. This is a high 
price, indeed, for the meagre results which will be 
obtained from entering, as a “colonial” producer, the 
organised poverty of the New Order. 
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tion and Institute, in addition to standard information 
relating to individual societies. 


Digest of the United Kingdom Exchange Regulations, 


A revised edition of this useful booklet, compiled by the 
District Bank, Ltd., Foreign Department, has recently been 
brought out. It summarises in a very handy form all the 
information on the many different aspects of exchange 
control in Great Britain. 


Loose-Leaf War Legislation. Edited by John Burke, 
Barrister-at-Law. Hamish Hamilton (Law Books), 
Ltd. 


The first part of the 1941-42 volume of this extremely 
useful publication has now appeared. Anyone who wants 
the complete text of the war legislation, including the 
defence regulations and orders of general interest, could 
not do better than to subscribe to this service. The text is 
annotated, and any amendments to the original legislation 
are given in subsequent parts. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Japan’s Oil Supplies 


HE bulk of the oil used by the Japanese war machine 

in blasting its way through the Chinese armies and 
in bombing the women and children of Chungking has 
come from democratic sources, Japan's own oil resources 
are strictly limited. Though the suspension of the official 
trade returns, together with all other important statistics, 
makes it impossible to give precise details of Japanese 
oil imports in recent years, the essential facts are clear 
enough. The principal suppliers of Japan have been the 
United States, the Netherlands Indies and Mexico, with 
trifling amounts from one or two other sources. By far the 
most important source of supply has always been the 
United States. Geographical factors are favourable ; Cali- 
fornian crude oil is well suited to Japanese requirements ; 
and American lubricants are among the best in the world. 
United States exports to Japan rose steadily for a number 
of years to a peak of about 31,200,000 barrels in 1938. With 
the steady hardening of American opinion against the 
Japanese, and the termination of the long-standing trade 
agreement between the two countries, oil shipments fell 
below 28,000,000 barrels in 1939 and to less than 23,000,000 
barrels last year, as the following table shows: 


U.S. Exports To JAPAN 


(Barrels) 
1939 1940 

ET RB Sie ing + ka de, lo ale wie 16,086,176 11,528,686 
meeeees wasoline................ 181,210 5,062 
Anti-knock compounds ......... (a) 110,390 
High-grade motor fuel........... 562,230 527,451 
a ee 635,492 2,624,342 
Naphtha and solvents .......... 2,534 5,702 
ON s 655 «'nibanwats dace ao 7,459 
RT cM Rts g o-0 44 «Wate ae oe 104,501 43,463 
SS So a 6,020,182 5,116,180 
SES ee ee 3,888,754 2,132,146 
ST Pee ee 513,545 819,418 

a BN i Gack ala Balls 27,994,624 22,920,299 


(a) Not separately classified in 1939 


Some confusion has been evident in the British 
press about the present position. On August Ist, President 
Roosevelt placed an embargo on exports of aviation petrol 
and lubricating oils—and the raw materials from which 
these high-quality products are derived—to destinations 
outside the western hemisphere, the British Empire and 
the unoccupied territories of countries resisting aggression. 
While this embargo, of course, included Japan, it was by 
n0 means so important as many observers have supposed. 
Its main effect was to regularise a situation which had, in 
fact, existed since July, 1940, when shipments of these 
products were made subject to licence, with the intimation 
that no licences would be granted for export to Japan. As 
the table shows, the Japanese responded to the ban on 
highest-quality aviation fuels by considerably increasing 
their takings of ordinary petrol and lubricating oils. All 
that is new in the latest order is the provision limiting 
shipments of petroleum (except to the areas named) to 
the usual or pre-war quantities”; but this cannot be 
tegarded as a serious limitation on supplies to Japan. A 
Move by the President to place a permanent embargo on 
Petroleum exports to Japan would probably meet with 
stfenuous opposition from Californian shippers, over half 

whose export business is with that country. 

After the United States, the most important supplier of 
oil to Japan is the Netherlands Indies, and the Japanese 

ve been pressing for increased shipments from this source, 
ever since their relations with the United States began to 

riorate. According to the official trade returns, about 
559,000 tons—say, 3,500,000 barrels—of Netherlands oil 
Were consigned to Japan and Japanese possessions last year, 
aBainst 350,000 tons in 1939. But since considerable quanti- 


ties of oil were also consigned to such transhipment centres 
as Singapore, from which a certain amount might well 
have been re-directed to Japan, it is possible that con- 
siderably larger quantities were involved ; and the Nether- 
lands Indies oil companies agreed last year, after very 
protracted negotiations, to send greatly increased supplies 
of crude oil and finished products to Japan during 1941— 
the figure finally agreed upon seems to have been in the 
neighbourhood of 13,000,000 barrels. This is a consider- 
able quantity of oil—equivalent to over 56 per cent of last 
year’s exports to Japan from the United States—and its 
loss would be a serious disappointment for the Japanese. 
It would also react unfavourably upon the Dutch colonies 
themselves, though Japan’s share last year probably 
amounted to no more than Io per cent of Netherlands 
Indies shipments to all destinations. If trade with Japan 
came to a standstill, the Netherlands Indies would also 
lose an important outlet for -their tin and rubber. But 
it would surely not be impossible for Britain and America 
to arrange some form of compensation. 

The only other supplier worth mentioning is Mexico, 
and the oil trade between that country and Japan cannot 
be regarded as a natural growth. The distance from the 
Mexican Gulf ports to Japan is roughly twice that from 
California and the passage also involves the payment of 
Panama Canal dues. Mexican oil, moreover, yields a rather 
poor quality petrol, and is not so suited to Japanese require- 
ments as is Californian crude. The trade between the two 
countries dates from the expropriation of the foreign oil 
companies’ properties in Mexico, as a result of which that 
country was cut off from the markets of Britain and the 
United States. An agreement of April, 1940, provided for 
the shipment of 2,000,000 barrels of crude oil and a total 
of about 400,000 barrels of petrol and kerosene to Japan 
in the following twelve months. According to the official 
trade returns, however, only 764,000 barrels of crude were 
consigned to Japan last year (against 175,000 barrels in 
1939), the only other item being a trifling quantity of gas 
oil. Whether the agreement was subsequently renewed has 
not been disclosed, but it appears doubtful. A much greater 
readiness to follow the lead of the United States has been 
evident in Mexico since the advent of President Camacho. 
It is by no means improbable, therefore, that the Mexican 
Government would agree to impose a complete embargo on 
shipments of oil to Japan should Britain and America decide 
upon this course. Such a move would further strengthen 
the hand of the democratic Powers. 

There is general agreement, except among those whose 
business interests are at stake, that a policy of appeasement 
in the Far East has long since ceased to be appropriate. 
On the basis of last year’s figures, it is in the power of 
Britain, America and Mexico to deprive Japan of a flow 
of oil amounting in the aggregate to almost 30,000,000 
barrels a year. Blockaded in this way, Japan would be com- 
pelled to rely exclusively upon her accumulated stocks and 
meagre home production. How much could Japan reckon 
on obtaining from these two sources? This question cannot 
be answered very precisely, because the results of Japan’s 
self-sufficiency policy have been deliberately shrouded in 
mystery. But the country is poorly endowed with mineral 
oil, and, despite the expenditure of much capital on 
prospecting work, crude oil production is believed to have 
made little headway in recent years. The output now 
obtained from Japan and from the island of Sakhalin 
(where the Japanese have certain oil interests) may be 
estimated at around 4,500,000 barrels a year. Ambitious 
plans for the creation of an oil-from-coal industry on the 
German model were formulated long ago to supplement 
this small output of natural oil, but their execution has 
been held up by various difficulties, including shortage of 
coal. Though a few small plants are known to be in 
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operation, it is therefore not believed that the contribution 
made by coal-oil to Japan’s oil — is at all considerable. 
The output of finished products from this source, together 
with the small quantity of home-produced alcohol available 
for use as motor fuel, probably does not exceed 2,500,000 
barrels a year. This would give a total supply from domestic 
sources of about 7,000,000 barrels a year—equal to less than 
one-quarter of last year’s imports. 

It does not follow, however, that Japan will be faced 
with an imminent oil shortage if she is isolated from world 
sources. Imports in recent years have undoubtedly been 
well in excess of current needs, even allowing for the re- 
quirements of the forces in China; and Japan has’ been 
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able to accumulate large stocks in anticipation of just syq 
a situation as that which has now arisen. An article jp 
The Economist of September 6th gave some indication 
of the thoroughness with which strategic reserves have beg 
amassed by Japan, and it is known that special attentigg 
has been paid to oil, A prominent member of the Rooseyg; 
Administration recently suggested that Japan’s oil reserye 
might suffice to wage a two-years’ war, and this estima, 
may be accepted as not unreasonable. That so hardeng 
an aggressor should have been allowed to build up , 
reserve of these dimensions is a painful reminder that th 
democracies have been far too ready to subordinate nation! 
policies to business considerations. 


Unrestricted Rubber Production 


HE International Rubber Regulation Committee’s 

decision to increase the release rate for the last quarter 
of 1941 from the present level of 100 per cent to 120 pe: 
cent, together with the provision that any excess over the 
permitted exportable amount is not to be debited against 
next year’s exports nor deficiencies to be carried forward, 
represents a temporary abandonment, in substance if not 
in form, of rubber restriction. It should manifest itself in 
a total depreciation of the value of export rights as well as 
in other ways. So long as United States stocks are below 
the level regarded as satisfactory by those in charge of the 
defence programme, and there are ships to carry the rubber, 
all-out production must be expected. 

Since the inception of the present regulation scheme, the 
rate of release has never been fixed at 100 per cent 
for a full quarter, much less for a full year. (It 
stood at 100 per cent for the first two months of 
the scheme in June-July, 1934.) The basic quotas of the 
participating territories total 1,554,700 tons. The present 
year’s exportable allowance, which comes to 105 per cent 
of the basic quota, for these territories equals 1,632,000 
tons ; the production of French Indo-China (which until 
recently adhered to the scheme but had no fixed basic 
quota) is estimated at 80,000 tons, while the exports of 
countries outside the scheme are likely to approximate to 
45,000 tons. In estimating world supplies for the year, 
allowance has to be made, first for under-exports, which 
are likely to be in the neighbourhood of 160,000 tons by the 
end of the year ; secondly, for the fact that rubber from 
French Indo-China and Thailand is not likely to be avail- 
able to countries other than Japan on any scale. This would 
give a figure of about 1,500,000 tons available to other 
countries. Total world exports will, of course, set up a new 
record, and compare with 1,392,600 tons for 1940 and an 
annual average of 940,000 tons for the five full restriction 
years 1935-39. 

The additional rubber obtainable from the increased 
quota can be roughly estimated. With 100 per cent release, 
all the producing territories have fallen behind their per- 
mitted exports during the first half of the year. By the end 
of June, these arrears exceeded 75,000 tons, approximately 
10 per cent of permitted exports. In July, the Dutch native 
producers wiped off their small arrears, while most of 
the other producers increased theirs, although at 
diminished rates. It seems reasonable to assume that the 
additional supplies now obtainable will mainly be derived 
from the natives in the Dutch East Indies ; 20 per cent of 
their quota for a quarter represents approximately 19,800 
tons, though, because of the difficulty of securing the 
necessary labour at such short notice, the increase in their 
output will probably not be more than ten to twelve 
thousand tons. In the case of the other producers, where 
increased output is possible, it will be required largely to 
reduce arrears. Of course, even when a territory falls 
behind its permitted exports, many individual producers 
may be producing 100 per cent of their exportable allow- 
ance, and an increase in the release rate will enable these 
to increase their exports ; under present circumstances this 
is not likely to account for much more than 10,000 tons in 
the aggregate. Thus, the net increase in output can be put at 
20,000 to 22,000 tons; this can be set against a figure of 
78,000 tons, which is 20 per cent of the quota for one 
quarter. 

It may be mentioned that, with the Excess Profits Tax 
at 100 per cent, the restriction scheme at present acts as a 
stimulant to output. The great majority of the sterling 
companies are earning profits substantially in excess of 
their standard, and, if it were not for the fear of a cut in 


their assessment, might be content with 
output. 

A full year on 100 per cent, or higher, releases has been 
eagerly awaited by the statisticians of the rubber industry, 
Even when full allowance is made for the present abnormal 
circumstances, recent under-exports provide evidence of 
the productive capacity of the various territories and 
classes of producers which it will be impossible to ignore 
in the renewal discussions of the regulation scheme, 
Shortage of labour and of materials, the working of the 
Excess Profits Tax in the case of the sterling companies, 
the difficulties of supervising the estates with the absence 
of many Europeans on military service, are abnormal 
factors, but they serve only as a partial explanation of 
under-exports. With the exception of India, and disregard- 


lower rates of 


‘ing the carry forward from 1940, these were as follows for 


the first half of 1941:— 


EXPORTS OF RUBBER UNDER THE SCHEME, J ANUARY-—JUNE, 194] 
Deficiency 
as 
percentage 
Permitted Actual of 
Exports Exports Deficiency Permitted 
Territory tons) (tons) (tons) Exports 
/o 
Malaya.......... 324,000 301,806 22,194 6-85 
Dutch East Indies 322,750 293,045 29,705 23-94 
RNEOR! ods wo wk 54,500 41,451 13,049 9 -20 
Burma...... be 6,875 6,151 724 10 +53 
British N. Borneo 10,500 9,357 1,143 10 -88 
Sarawak...... 22.000 19,255 2,745 12 -48 
Phailand ... 27,850 20,929 6,921 24-85 
lotal ... 768,475 691,994 76,481 9-95 


The inclusion of the carry forward would reduce some- 
what the deficiencies of Malaya and Ceylon, and increase 
those of Burma, Thailand and Sarawak, but only to a 
slight extent. Allowance has to be made for seasonal varia- 
tions in production, according to which Malaya, the Dutch 
East Indies and Ceylon may improve their position slightly, 
relatively to Thailand, Sarawak and especially Burma, 
before the end of the year. On such evidence as is available, 
it would appear that exports for the rest of the year will be 
approximately at the rate of 100 per cent, with the excep- 
tion of the Dutch native producers, who may be able to 
produce at a higher rate, if licences are issued to them at 
a fairly early date ; they are likely to resort to severer 
tapping systems than would be considered prudent by 4 
European estate, but the effect of this would, of course, not 
be felt for some time. On these assumptions, another 70,000 
to 80,000 tons would be added to under-exports this year. 

If the Dutch natives are successful in producing in excess 
of 100 per cent for any length of time, Malaya, the basic 
quota of which under the present regulation scheme 1s 
slightly higher than that of the Dutch East Indies (648,000 
tons against 645,500 tons for 1941), may have to yield 
the first place to the latter when the renewal of the scheme 
is under discussion. The rubber industry in the Dutch East 
Indies is favoured at present by a certain lack of prosperity, 
which renders the labour situation easier than in Malaya, 
where tin production (the rubber industry’s chief competitor 
in the demand for labour) is also at a high rate. This con- 
sideration would not, however, explain a substantial differ- 
ence in exports. 

Unless there is a serious reduction in shipping from the 
east to the United States, a definite improvement ™ 
America’s stock position, particularly in that of the Rubber 
Reserve Company, can be expected with some degree of 
certainty. For the first half of the year the rate of accumula- 
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of these stocks has been much slower than was 


Seiected. By June 30th, the Reserve Company’s stocks 
amounted to 116,000 tons, against the 430,000 tons 


covered by the three Hay agreements. Originally it was 
hoped that some 150,000 tons would reach the Reserve 
Company before the end of 1940. The reduction of exports 
from French Indo-China and ‘Thailand and the remarkable 
increase in American absorption—it amounted to 424,500 
tons for the first six months of this year and 84,000 tons 
for June alone, compared with an annual average for the 
ten years 1930-39 of 458,000 tons—were partly responsible 
for the disappointing rate of accumulation of these stocks. 
Other factors, however, also played their part. 

Until quite recently, the American Reserve Company’s 
representatives were reluctant to purchase forward rubber, 
and numerous instances were reliably reported of offers for 
forward delivery, within the agreed price range, having been 
refused by the company’s agents. The importance of for- 
ward dealings in the eastern markets, particularly Singa- 
pore, will be appreciated when it is remembered that over 
4o per cent of the world’s rubber is produced by natives 
and at least a further 10 per cent by non-European estates. 
By far the largest proportion of this rubber passes through 
dealers who are reluctant to handle it, especially at present, 
unless they have adequate cover in the form of forward 
sales for the various grades they are required to carry. The 
refusal of the Reserve Company to purchase forward rubber 
naturally militated against their obtaining adequate supplies 
from this source. The shortage of shipping aggravated the 
position. The scarcity and irregularity of tonnage from the 
east to America made dealers particularly reluctant to hold 
stocks which were not covered by forward purchases. 
Normally, a scarcity of tonnage would lead to a fall in the 
f.o.b, price of the commodity for which no shipping space 
was available. Near rubber, however, was constantly in 
demand, and the Hay agreements put an effective “ floor ” 
to the market ; there appeared, however, from time to time 
a substantial discount on forward rubber. In any case, the 
considerable reduction in the total tonnage available from 
the east to America, coupled with the longer haul resulting 
from the diversion of the vessels from the shorter Suez or 
Cape routes to the Pacific and the Panama Canal, would 
have impeded the free flow of rubber to the United States, 
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and the absence of forward purchases by the Reserve 
Company naturally rendered the situation more difficult. 

With the persistent demand for near rubber (which 
became particularly intense whenever freight was believed 
to be available), the existence of several competitive 
demands, and a definite floor to the market, conditions in 
the East were propitious for occasional speculative moves 
and the withholding of supplies. These did not materialise 
on a large scale, but individual instances are known .to 
have occurred, and the danger had always to be borne in 
mind—the short~ period elasticity of demand for rubber 
being notoriously low. 

The recently established Central Buying Agency will be 
able to ensure that competing American demands will 
not interfere with the building up of the reserve stock, 
and in this it will be assisted by a projected compulsory 
cut in United States’ consumption to 600,000 tons a year, 
though no indication has yet been given of the machinery 
which is to enforce this. It should also be in a position to 
co-ordinate efficiently the provision of shipping with its 
forward purchases, which can now be expected to be on a 
larger scale, and this should be one of the major advantages 
to be derived from the new machinery. Again, the Central 
Buying Agency may perhaps take the long overdue step 
of diverting American rubber imports from Atlantic to 
West Coast ports. Admittedly, rail freight charges from the 
Pacific coast to the big consuming centres would be heavy, 
but this should be a secondary consideration from the com- 
munity’s point of view, when it is set against the very sub- 
stantial reduction in the length of the voyage from the east. 

An early improvement in the American stock position 
should benefit both the British Treasury, by the substantial 
dollar proceeds accruing from rubber shipments to 
America, and the industry, by reducing the intensity of the 
search for synthetic substitutes for rubber. The biggest 
advantage, however, will result from the assistance these 
supplies will afford to the American defence programme 
and from the goodwill likely to be gained from ready and 
willing co-operation in a matter regarded as urgent by the 
American authorities ; and, from this angle, the increase in 
the release beyond the industry’s productive capacity may 
well be regarded, without deprecating its importance: 
primarily as a gesture to the United States. 


Finance and Banking 


Big Treasury Deposit Payments 


The maintenance of Government expenditure at an 
exceptionally high level, together with the reduction in the 
of subscriptions to Government loans following the 
suspension of the National War Bond issue, is inevitably 
causing a considerable increase in the dependence of the 
Treasury on six months’ deposits from the banks. The total 
paid over from this source this week amounted to £55 
millions, the largest weekly amount thus collected since this 
new method of short-term borrowing was instituted. The 
nominal amiount of Treasury deposits maturing during this 
week was £40 millions, but it is probable that actual maturi- 
tes were considerably smaller than this, a considerable part 
of the deposits in question having been recalled prior to 
maturity for reinvestment of the proceeds in National War 
Bonds. Despite these heavy Treasury deposit payments, the 
have been keen buyers of bills during the week. The 
market obtained a 29 per cent allotment on its quota 
applications at last week’s tender for Treasury bills, and has 
a fair seller to the banks. Although the volume of 
banks’ cash has been slightly reduced during the past week, 
tremains at a very comfortable level. The Bank return 
Ows a reduction of £6,147,000 in bankers’ deposits, but 
this still leaves that item at the relatively high figure of 
£127,628,000. The fall is largely explained by heavier pay- 
ments to Government accounts. Public deposits are only 
1,525,000 up on the week and are still somewhat depleted 
at £10,799,000 ; but as the return shows Government 
Securities to have fallen by £5,130,000, it is evident that the 
feasury has been using some of its available resources to 
repay ways and means advances at the Bank. The circula- 
tion is still moving upward, the past week providing an 
‘xpansion of £336,000 to the new high level of £669,739,000. 


Anglo-Soviet Clearing 


The clearing machinery set up for financing Anglo- 
Soviet trade under the agreement of August 16th is now in 
full operation. The whole flow of payments between sterling 
area countries and the Soviet Union is now centralised in 
the account of the Gosbank at the Bank of England. From 
being moribund for over two years, this account must in 
the course of a few weeks have become one of the most 
active in the books of the Bank. The Anglo-Soviet clearing 
is being effected wholly on a sterling basis. The goods which 
are being exchanged are valued at world prices, and, if the 
quotation thus chosen happens to be expressed in terms 
of dollars, it is, for the purpose of the clearing, converted 
into sterling at the official rate. Thus the rouble rate of 
exchange does not enter into the financial machinery at 
all, and a somewhat delicate problem has been tactfully 
circumvented. As the account is to centralise all Anglo- 
Soviet payments, it may be assumed that it will duly take 
care of the Soviet Export Credit maturities which will begin 
to run off towards the end of this year. The clearing account 
will, in accordance with the terms of the agreement, be 
made up at regular quarterly intervals, the first such 
balance being struck at the end of next month. For some 
time to come, it may be assumed that this balance will be 
against the U.S.S.R. That country will remit to the Bank 
of England gold or U.S. dollars to an amount equal to 40 
per cent of the balance thus owed at the end of each 
quarter; and these remittances will be credited to the 
clearing account in sterling at the official rate for dollars, or 
price for gold. The remaining 60 per cent of the balance 
will be transferred to the loan account opened by virtue of 
the £10,000,000 credit agreement. This figure of £10,000,000 
is obviously of nominal importance only. Sir Kingsley Wood 
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announced last week that there would be no monetary 
limit to the extent of the aid to Soviet Russia. If, therefore, 
the accumulation of clearing balances causes the loan account 
to exceed this figure of £10,000,000, the appropriate adjust- 
ment will automatically be made. To the extent that the 
Export Credits of 1936 are repaid under the terms of the 
new agreement, they will, in fact, be repaid in gold or 
dollars as to 40 per cent, and as to 60 per cent, they will be 
converted in the new five-year inter-Governmental credit. 


* * * 


Syria in the Sterling Area 


It was announced this week that Syria and the Lebanon 
have been brought into the sterling area. Before the fall of 
France, these territories formed part of the franc-sterling 
group which crystallised at the outbreak of the war. After 
the fall of France and the arrival of the Italian Armistice 
Commission, economic relations with sterling countries were 
abruptly terminated, and the exact definition of the exchange 
regime and of relations with sterling lost all practical import- 
ance. With the events leading to the Allied entry, Syria was 
ranked as enemy territory. As soon as Allied occupation was 
complete, the restrictions were lifted and the Syrian pound 
given a fixed exchange value of 8.833 to the £. The currency 
unit, the Syrian pound, is divided into 100 piastres, and has 
an exchange value of 20 French francs. It will thus be seen 
that the fixed exchange rate corresponds to a franc-sterling 
rate of 176%, which is the rate applying to all Free French 
Empire territories. The latest decision brings the Syrian 
pound within the sterling fold, and thus brings the terri- 
tories whose new political status has been defined this 
week into an area sharing a homogeneous system of exchange 
control and within which trade flows with considerable 
freedom from such controls. Sterling may now be credited 
to accounts in the United Kingdom of residents of Syria 
and the Lebanon without completion of the customary form 
Er. Similarly, purchases of Syrian pounds against sterling 
may now be effected without completion of form E. The 
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Ottoman Bank has been added to the list of banks authorise 
to deal in Syrian and Lebanese pounds. The new exc 
Status of these territories should rapidly lead to a bpeg 
down of the financial and commercal isolation in which 
they have found themselves for the past twelve months, 


* * “ 


Exchange Control in China 

The new Chinese Foreign Exchange Control Committ, 
held its first meeting in Chungking this week. The American, 
British and Chinese members met under the chairmanshj 
of Mr. H. H. Kung, the Chinese Minister of Finanee 
Official rates of exchange have been fixed; and machinery 
has been set up for examining applications for purchases of 
exchange and for settling the innumerable problems arising 
from the British and American freezing orders on Chineg 
assets. The first week’s experience of the new exchange 
control in the Shanghai market indicates a fairly rapid and 
smooth adjustment to the new conditions. The banks ar 
abiding strictly by their undertaking to deal only at official 
rates, and the free market—which may now be referred to 
as the black market—has been starved out of existence, The 
gloomy predictions en the future of Shanghai trade that 
first greeted the freezing order and the announcement of 
exchange control are not being realised. Speculative activity 
has inevitably disappeared ; but there is, as yet, nothing to 
suggest that the operation of the new exchange control will 
hamper genuine commercial activity in the Settlement. On 
the other hand, there is some evidence that Hong Kong may 
suffer seriously in its essentially entrepét trade, unless the 
new exchange régime is worked with rather greater elasticity 
than has hitherto been in evidence. The colony is an 
extremely small and isolated outpost of the sterling area, 
and the greater part of its trade is with non-sterling area 
territories. Time and experience should suggest adjustments 
in the existing control machinery which will allow the Hong 
Kong control to dovetail its system into that of the Chinese 
Currency Stabilisation Board. 


Investment 


Rise and Reaction 


In the past few days, the investor has had a rather un- 
expected opportunity of exercising the caution advocated 
recently in The Economist. Towards the end of last week 
there developed a general rush to buy very low-priced 
investments of all sorts, which appeared to be based on a 
belief that favourable developments of substantial import- 
ance were in sight. While it lasted, it was comparable in 
intensity only to the throwing overboard, in the spring of 
last year, of all serts of stocks, most of which have now 
recovered a very large part of their losses. The quality of 
the buying in this new field was markedly different from 
that which had resulted in a sustained rise over a period of 
months, and it was not surprising that the first whiff of ill 
news caused a sudden reverse. What was less generally 
expected was that the falls should have been very wide- 
spread, and it seems probable that the franRiy speculative 
section of the buying had covered a wide field, not 
excluding even the Funds. The volume of speculative busi- 
mess cannot have been large, owing to the short period 
between purchase and settlement, and the fact that borrow- 
ing for such purposes is frowned upon by the banks. Some 
measure of the importance of the up and down swing can 
be obtained from the fact that the index of The Financial 
News for industrial equities rose by some 1} per cent and 
lost half the improvement over the week. Even in cases 
where rises were least capable of logical justification 
prices are still up on the week. It is to be hoped 
that the speculator has had a lesson, but there are 
already signs that the upward movement may shortly be 
resumed. If it is, the pace should be more moderate. There 
are many uncertainties ahead, in both military and indus- 
trial fields. Although surprises in the latter are likely to be 
minor ones, current prices, in many cases, already contain 
a considerable allowance for an accession of military aid 
which will be long in reaching its maximum. 


Export Policy and the Market 


However accurate the official statement that the effect 
of Lease-Lend upon exports was only slightly to accelerate 
an inevitable process, it is probable that the publicity given 
to this trend will have considerable influence in deter- 
mining choice of investments. Broadly speaking, the criteria 
determining whether an export shall take place will be 
whether or no it serves to increase the war effort, either 
immediately or in the near future, and not at all whether 
it will contribute to prosperity after the war. This means, 
again in very general terms, that exports will only be 
tolerated when there is a surplus of raw material, labour 
and plant, some or all of which cannot usefully be converted 
to the war effort. The raw material will normally have to 
be indigenous, although there may be instances where small 
imports giving a large return may be brought in. This 
further process of converting British industry to a full 
wartime basis is to go hand in hand with efforts to integrate 
it with American industry so as to achieve the maximum 
effort. This may mean new exports from this country, but 
they will be exports of war material, which may or may not 
lead to the establishment of valuable post-war connections. 
The need for protecting the industry of each country from 
untoward after-effects is discussed on page 344. There can 
be little doubt that British industry will be in a less favour- 
able position, after the war, than if the export drive could 
have been maintained, but it is doubtful whether the added 
disadvantage will be very great. It will, however, imme- 
diately result in reduced earnings in some sections of 
industry not working for the war effort. These are largely 
the industries which were to be telescoped under the 
“Lyttelton ” plan, whose full execution is still awaited. The 
most important group affected is that of the textile trades 
—wool should almost certainly be excluded. These have 
just had a considerable part of their output made subject 
to control by a Board of Trade Order fixing both maximum 
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rices and profit margins to the menufacturer, wholesaler 
and retailer. They have already suffered substantial restric- 
tion in the home market by clothes rationing and limitation 
of supplies. It seems probable that the policies of rationing 
and of price and margin fixing will be carried farther in an 
effort. to limit expenditure, halt inflation and further by 
financial means the maximisation of the war effort. It seems 
reasonable, therefore, to look for a further minor reduction 
in money turnover and profit in a substantial section of the 
“Lyttelton” industries, and in the distributors — serving 
them, together with a rather more marked falling off in that 
sub-section which designed a considerable, and growing, 
proportion of their product for overseas. The prospect is 
an unpleasing one, and it will call for more imagination 
than was used between 1919 and 1939 if export trade 1S 
to be regained and increased. Possibly an added realisation 
of this was a factor in the week’s market reaction. 


* * * 


Commonwealth Internal Loan 


The news that the Commonwealth is to make an issue 
of £A1oo millions in that country shows that the scale of 
the Australian war effort is assuming new dimensions. It 
js true that, of the total, £A7o0 millions is for conversion 
of maturing loans, but even the balance is a large sum, and 
the total operation is the largest yet undertaken. The new 
borrowing is at 2} per cent for short bonds and 3} per cent 
for a loan with an average life of some twelve years. The 
Commonwealth has no maturities of comparable amount 
in the next few years at home, but loans to a total of some 
{A530 millions fall in over the next two decades. There 
also exist in this country some £25 millions of 4 per cent 
stock of the Commonwealth and States which are already 
convertible. Prices scarcely warrant action as yet; and 
Treasury sanction, and possibly support, would be required, 
as in the case of the operation of the early summer. But 
this is a possibility which should be borne in mind. 


* * * 


Facilitating Dealings 


Each of three developments of the past few days 
contributes in some measure to the improvement of 
market facilities. In the first place, the authorities, in the 
person of Post Office representatives, have concluded an 
atrangement with members of the London and Associated 
stock exchanges with regard to telecommunications which, 
if it imposes a severe cut, is still better than was hoped for 
by those best qualified to judge. Granted a solution of the 
problems of collaboration, the exchanges are left with a 
network which should suffice at least for a reasonably good 
market in the Funds, and some other business. The will 
to co-operate undoubtedly exists. Sacrifices of business 
have already been made ; sacrifices of privacy as to business 
connections will be called for ; but it is generally felt that a 
satisfactory scheme can be evolved. The arrangement is, 
of course, subject to termination without notice, as all 
such matters must be in time of war. The public in the 
provinces has at least the satisfaction of knowing that their 
interests, which coincide in large measure with those of 
the Treasury, have not been forgotten. The second develop- 
ment is of a more positive kind. Ignoring technicalities, 
it amounts to the halving of the rates of commission which 
must be charged on business in 2} per cent National War 
Bonds, 1945-47 and 1946-48, when the amount involved 
Many single bargain is not less than £50,000. This is a 
special contribution, not entirely altruistic, on the part of 

to the freeing of the market in these two securities, 

o which rests the ability of the Chancellor to make a 
er offer on terms definitely more favourable to the 
taxpayer. The reduction is subject to ratification next Mon- 
day. The third event concerns co-operation in the Imperial 

. During the course of the war, permission has already 

given to members of the London exchange to charge 

duced commissions to members of certain Canadian 
iMstitutions. This permission has now been made general 
extending it to members of all Dominion, Indian and 

Onial exchanges—23 in number—or associations of 

ers recognised by the London committee, but in the 
rm of permitting an equivalent return of commission. If 
Neither of these steps confers any direct benefit on the 

investor in this country, it is not the less true 
that he is in some measure affected. Both tend to make it 
‘asier to deal in some or all securities, and any improve- 
ment in the market not only reduces the cost of dealing 
for those directly affected by the change, but tends to en- 
the value of all securities brought within the ambit 

of the new regulation. 
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Company Notes 


Staveley Earnings 


The full accounts of Staveley Iron and Coal for the 
year to June 30, 1941, show that the setback to total profits 
and to the distributable surplus has been moderate. Total 
income, including dividends, stands at £997,304 against 
£1,030,280, while equity earnings are down from £316,191 
to £261,516, representing a tax free rate of 7.7 against 
9.3 per cent, that is 15.40 against 16.17, less tax. This set- 
back is due largely to the company’s liability of £45,587 
for war damage insurance, while total tax provision is 
somewhat reduced from £455,990 to £451,494. With a cut 
in the tax free rate from 8 per cent to 6} per cent and 
a reduction in the allocation to general reserve from 
£100,000 to £50,000, the carry forward is only moderately 
lower at £133,879 against £142,411. The following table 
indicates three years’ trend of profits: 


Years to June 30, 


1939 1940 1941 
4 + d 
Profit including divs......... 806,089 1,030,280 997,304 
Taxation, curremt........... 100,405 364,663 418,581 
Taxation, retrospective...... = 91,327 32,913 
War damage contribution ... ed a 45,587 
Denmeciation® 6... kc ecce ss 254,048 245,056 226,287 
Directors’ fees and tax ...... 10,345 13,043 12,419 
Ordinary stock :— 

Earned ee os 441,291 316,191 261,516 
PU ary ati ss etanue eee‘ 338,536 270,828 220,048 
MOT ars. c's 254 ao eo eee 13-0 9-3 77 

PURE 48s diss ss canes ees 10 8 64 

PRE ca thn oS Wenieees 100,000 100,000 50,000 
Copry Sorwat@ 6 oso. ces icien 197,049 142,411 133,879 


* Including £20,000 to depreciation of workmen’s houses in 
1939 and £10,000 in 1940. 


+ Tax free. 


The modest setback is probably due to the unwise policy 
of allowing withdrawals of labour from coal mines and to 
rising costs. With this exception, performance seems to 
have been satisfactory. The balance sheet shows a rise in 
creditors from £577,023 to £866,745, which accounts for 
higher cash holdings of £404,465 against £179,938, while 
the total of money at call and in Government securities is 
nearly £100,000 higher at £287,686. Debtors are up more 
moderately from £950,100 to £1,005,255 and stocks are 
reduced from £754,543 to £731,538. While there can be 
little prospect of maintaining tax free payments at the 
current level in the face of further rises in the standard 
rate of income tax, the accounts suggest that Staveley is in 
a sound financial position both from the capital and from 
the profit-earning standpoint. The £1 ordinary stock, at 
458. 6d., ex dividend, yields £2 17s. 1d. per cent, tax free. 


* * * 
Sheepbridge Results 


The Sheepbridge accounts to June 30, 1941, show a 
marked stability, profits after tax amounting to £225,049, 
against £271,016, from which £15,000, against £45,000, is 
deducted for retrospective taxation. Remaining expenses 
show little change, depreciation being some £1,300 lower 
at £33,919, but the company has been obliged to provide 
£20,000 for war damage contribution. The tax-free dividend, 
which amounts to 9 per cent on ordinary capital, raised 
by an issue for cash from £1,171,157 to £1,304,996, com- 
pafes with 10 per cent, tax free, in the previous year on 
the old capital and 8} per cent, tax free, on the new. The 
latest dividend is somewhat narrowly covered by earnings 
of 9.75 per cent, tax free, and since the allocation to reserve 
of £20,000 in 1939-40 is replaced by an appropriation of 














MAXIMUM WAR PRODUCTION 


Beginning next Monday, September 22nd, THE FINANCIAL 
NEWS will publish a series of special articles on the organisa- 
tion of all Britain’s resources, human and material, for a 
maximum war effort. Questions of labour, propaganda, incen- 
tive, localisation, etc., will be discussed. Special articles 
will deal with man-power, optimum wage levels, welfare and 
the finance of production. The views of industrialists, labour 
leaders and others will be fully set out. 


Copies of THE FINANCIAL NEWS, price 2d., can be obtained 
on order from all newsagents. 
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£20,000 to reserve for renewals this year, the carry forward 
is down from £125,459 to £115,181. 
Year to June 30 


1939 1940 1941 
f f £ 
Profits after tax ........... 286,199 271,016 225,049 
Depreciation ..........-+-- 33,045 35,224 33,919 
ee is ca oceabewes 6 4,069 4,461 4,890 
Additional taxation ........ — 45,000 15,000 
War Damage* ............- 15,000 _ 2C,000 
Debenture service .......... 9,680 9,164 9,004 
Preference dividend ........ 20,921 16,736 15,063 
Ordinary shares :-— 
MEL. Je hgivae ens ce se 203,484 160,431 127,173 
REO OES 5 Cia bin de elnies 146,395 128,270 117,450 
Earned %t ....-0.00202000> 17 -4 12°5 {9-75 
Bail GF once cccccscsececce 123 10 t9 
NE a ee 50,000 20,000 20,000 
Carry forward ........--+-- 113,299 125,459 115,181 


* In 1939, £15,000 to A.R.P. reserve. 
+ Tax free. 
+ On capital increased from £1,171,157 to £1,304,996. 


But for the fact that the war damage contributions had to 
be found this year, the gross rate of earnings on the in- 
creased capital would have been increased on the year. As 
it is, the comparable figures are 19.5, against 21.74 per 
cent. As it was highly improbable that the rate of earnings 
on the new capital would be as high as that on the old, this 
performance must be considered highly satisfactory. The 
balance-sheet shows little change. The rise in stock and 
work in progress from £355,031 to £476,670, and in credi- 
tors, including taxation and amounts outstanding on rail- 
way wagons, from £624,655 to £782,102, no doubt indicate 
that industrial capacity was fully used last year. Cash hold- 
ings are some £9,000 higher at £259,440, and debtors nearly 
£45,000 higher at £549,787. Provided that the company can 
secure an adequate labour supply, earnings should be 
approximately maintained in the current year. The £1 
ordinary shares, at 44s. 6d. ex dividend, yield £4 os. 11d. 
per cent, tax free. 
x * * 


Lever Brothers’ Dividend 


* Rather over four months ago, the directors of Lever 
Brothers and Unilever, Ltd., announced profits, subject to 
audit, of £6,600,000 after tax, but stated that, although this 
would suffice to repeat the 10 per cent dividend paid in 
respect of 1939, they must withhold any distribution until 
the results of the Dutch company could be determined. 
In the absence of any definite news, the board have now 
decided to make a distribution and a payment has been 
announced, but at the rate of 5 instead of 10 per cent. This 
decision has been made despite the fact that audited profits 
are as high as £6,987,130, against £6,742,053 for 1939. 
These profits are before tax on dividends and appear to 
amount to some 35 per cent on the ordinary capital 
compated with 22.3 per cent for the year before. The 
balance remaining, after meeting preference and preferred 
ordinary dividends of the British company, amounts to some 
£2,650,000, which would apparently suffice to cover a dis- 
tribution of 8.8 per cent on the ordinary capital of both 
British and Dutch companies. In the absence of any 
information as to dividends of the Dutch concern, it must, 
however, be assumed that no payment has been made, and, 
in consequence, the directors here have found it necessary 
to keep in hand sufficient to meet both the preference 
dividends and a payment on the ordinary capital of the 
N.V. company equivalent to the 5 per cent now declared 
on that of Limited. Basing calculations on figures of capital 
which are, perhaps, not quite up to date, this appears to 
mean that there remains only a modest balance for free 
reserves. Further details of the position must wait on the 
publication of the full accounts at the beginning of next 
month. Meanwhile, the price of the £1 units of ordinary 
stock fell od. on the news to 26s. 3d., at which the yield is 
£4 38. tod. per cent. 


* * * 


Biackburn Aircraft Progress 


The Blackburn Aircraft report for the year to March 
31st last shows that rising taxation has not prevented the 
greater part of last year’s rise in profits, after depreciation, 
from £191,844 to £214,469 from being placed at the dis- 
posal of shareholders. Tax liability rose from £85,000 to 
£110,000, despite which equity earnings were approximately 
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stable at £69,484 against £69,843, representing a rise in the 
earned rate from 14.1 to 16.1 per cent. As in previous y 
capital redemption received £23,000 and general Teserye 
£25,000, bringing the total of this fund to £125,000, After 
maintaining the ordinary dividend at 10 per cent, less tax 
at 8s. 6d. on the 4 per cent interim and at ros. on the 
6 per cent final payment, the carry forward is up from 
£10,178 to £11,371. The balance sheet reflects the continued 
expansion which this company has enjoyed since its incor. 
poration in 1936. A jump in creditors from £328,199 to 
41,044,577 is accompanied by a rise in stocks and work jn 
progress, less receipts on account, from £990,987 to 
£1,474,124 and in debtors from £759,456 to £1,289,580. The 
total of stocks and work in progress amounts to nearl 
£6,000,000, against which receipts stand at £4,492,016, Cash 
holdings have risen from the unduly Iow level of £9,971 in 
1939/40 to £21,079. The latest results must be distinctly 
encouraging to shareholders, who feared that the burden of 
EPT would cut sharply into their return from the company’s 
expanding business. The ros. ordinary shares, at 8s. 6d, xd 
vield £11 15s. 3d. per cent. 


* * * 
Initial Services’ Setback 


The Initial Services’ report for the year to June 30th 
last shows a further interruption to the steady improvement 
in profits which continued during the decade prior t 
1938-39. Last year’s total income at £262,526 against 
£319,393 is, in fact, the lowest since £246,227 was earned in 
1935-36. Since tax provision and tax on dividends amount 
to £149,376 against £127,826, and the company is also 
obliged to contribute £7,500 to war damage insurance, it js 
inevitable that equity earnings are steeply reduced from 
£151,208 to £76,447. As in the previous year, almost the 
entire surplus is distributed to ordinary shareholders, who 
receive 16} against 25 per cent. The margin of cover, at 
16.8 per cent, is so narrow that no allocation is made to 
reserve against £10,000 in 1939-40 and £50,000 in the year 
before that. The carry forward is in consequence slightly 
increased from £9,498 to £10,044. The most important 
movements shown in the balance sheet are the moderate 
nature of the rise in sundry creditors from £21,040 to only 
£23,265, compared with a rise of more than £12,000 in 
debtors to £75,298. Stock is up from £131,988 to £178,567, 
while the total of cash and holding of British Government 
securities has declined from £448,820 to £322,071. There is 
every reason to expect that the company, which supplies 
various types of service direct to the ultimate consumer, 
must be seriously affected by the further reduction in 
London’s commercial population as well as by rising costs. 
Its ability to make use of the post-war revival should be 
in no way prejudiced by the present inevitable setback to 
earning capacity. The §s. ordinary shares at 13s. 9d. offer a 
yield of £6 3s. 5d. per cent. ; 


* * * 


Another Cunard Repayment 


Following on the announcement, some two months 
ago, by Cunard Steam Ship of redemption of £3,683,615 
of 5 per cent debenture stock in February next, there 
comes the news that the operating company, Cunard White 
Star, is to repay its debt to the Government of £7,950,000. 
This sum represents advances made by the Treasury t0 
finance the completion of the Queen Mary and the build- 
ing of the Queen Elizabeth. The arrangement as 1 
interest payments was dependent upon the earning of 
profits, and only very moderate payments appear to have 
been made. It does not seem that the position of stock- 
holders in the holding company will be jmmediately 
affected by the operation. The company has reserves for 
depreciation set aside, and these, together with other 
resources and compensation for ships sunk, suffice to make 
the payment. It is not clear from the accounts at the end 
of 1939 what these resources were, but at that time the 
written down value of the fleet exceeded £15} millions. 
The object of the board in making the repayment is 
place liquid resources at the disposal of the Treasury, 
this is clearly a better alternative than a purchase 
gilt-edged stocks. It is, of course, impossible to build 
ships suitable for the trans-Atlantic passenger service 
during the war, or to use them efficiently if they were 
built. The repayment will at least have the advantage 
simplifying the position which will exist when the time 
comes for replacement of losses. The news was taken 2 
favourable by the market, and the price of Cunard Steam 
Ship ordinary shares of £1 was advanced 6d. to 7s. 6d. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: All dealings are for cash 
G further encouragement from 
ent Roosevelt’s speech, the markets 
closed strongly before the weekend. News 
the eastern front, however, together 
with considerable profit-taking led to 
quieter conditions at the opening of the 
week. Absence of buyers rather than any 
pressure to sell resulted in a decline in 
i in most sections, especially on 
. Kaffir and Argentine railway 
issues were the chief losers, but well 
spread losses were registered in other sec- 
tons, to which the rubber market 
remained an exception. 
* 


The improved turnover and strength of 
the gilt-edged market before the weekend 
was not maintained when the market re- 

for the current week. Losses of 
i, were suffered by 2} per cent Consols, 
34 per cent Conversion and War Loan, 
and 2} per cent National War Bonds 
1945-47 0n Monday, when Local Loans 
fell 4. The next day, losses were more 
general, 3 Conversion and 2} per cent 
Consols both losing ;%, while Local Loans 
and 33 per cent War Loan fell by 4. 
India stocks were also offered. In mid- 
week, losses of y's to 4 were again common. 
In the foreign bond market, Brazilian 
jssues found support before the weekend, 
and slight losses on Monday were partly 
recovered the following day. Chilean 
bonds remained firm after a small advance 
on the previous Friday, but Peruvian 
issues suffered from some profit-taking on 
Monday, when the 6 per cent Corpora- 
tion debenture issue fell 1} points. A 
general rise in Japanese issues took place 
on Monday, the 4 per cent issue of 1899 
and 54 per cent of 1930 both gaining two 
points. Later, prices reacted, the 4 per 
cent. bonds, 1899, and 1910, each losing 
}on Wednesday. 


. 


The easier trend in the home rai] mar- 
ket before the weekend continued into the 
early part of the current week. Junior 
stocks suffered a general decline on Mon- 
day and the following day GWR ordinary 
lost 3, LMS ordinary 3, while Southern 
preferred and deferred declined 1 and } 
point respectively. By Wednesday, a par- 
tal recovery raised LMS and GWR 
ordinary by 4 and 4, respectively. London 
Transport “C” stock jumped 2} points 
on the previous Friday, and rose a further 
point on the decision of the rating enquiry 
om Tuesday. Senior issues were steady 
with price changes not exceeding } point. 

main feature in the foreign rail 
market was the continued rise in Argen- 
tne issues before the weekend. Some 
profit-taking marked the opening on Mon- 
day when declines up to a point were 
general, BAGS ordinary losing 1} points. 
Later this market became distinctly diffi- 
cult, Elsewhere, Canadian Pacific issues 
advanced strongly before the weekend, 
but the ordinary issue reacted in the early 
Part of the week. 


* 


Activity in the industrial market in the 

tter part of last week was not main- 
ined, an easier tendency on Monday 
being followed by further general declines. 
lus, after numerous gains before the 
weekend, brewery issues reacted sharply 
% Tuesday, Guinness losing 1s, and 
: s, 6d. Similarly, heavy industrial 
‘sues suffered numerous small losses on 
esday following earlier gains, Babcock 
& Wilcox, John Brown, Stewarts & 
yds deferred, Vickers and Sheep- 
midge all falling back slightly. Motor and 
issues turned irregular in the 

; part of the week, but shipping 
issues were firm, Cumafd recovering 6d. 
Thursday on news of the debt repay- 


ment. Textiles turned irregular, after 
earlier firmness, Courtaulds losing 6d on 
Tuesday. Among tobacco issues, Imps 
dropped »;, and BAT 7s on Mon- 
day, but the latter issue recovered 
the next day when prices remained firm. 
The general trend was reflected in mis- 
cellaneous issues and Dunlop, Inter- 
national Nickel, Turner & Newall, ICI 
and Lever and Unilever, among others, 
were all lower in the early part of the 
week. Midweek movements were irregu- 


lar in all sections, but with a firmer 
undertone. 
* 
After a marked boom in the kaffir 


market before the weekend, lack of sup- 
port and some profit-taking led to a sharp 
decline in prices during the earlier part of 
the week. Blyvoors reversed the previous 
Friday’s gain of 3s 3d in the first two 
days of the current week, while W. Wit 
Areas fell ,% and Western Holdings 
2s over the same period. Losses of 3 
were general, but Sub Nigel improved 
‘es on Tuesday and later improvement 
was resumed. Rubber and tin issues were 
markedly strong both before and after 
the weekend with the lessening of Far 
Eastern tension. Activity in the oil market 
continued at a low level, but despite some 
irregularity in prices on Monday, when 
Shell gained ys and Lobitos rs, price 
changes were small. 


*“ FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


Agppees — Security Indices. 
1941, Bargains Day : 
in S.E. 1940. 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed. 
List. shares* Int.t 
Sept. 11...| 3,824 $1,173 79-2 130 -8 
fe ad 3,821 $1,070 79-7 130-9 
— * 4,693 t 242 79-6 130-9 
a oN 3,729 t1,130 79:4 | 130-9 
~ ans 3,027 1,081 | 79-3 | ~=130°8 





* July 1, 1935=100. t 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1941 highest, 79-7 (Sept. 12); lowest 66-8 
(Apr.24). 20 Fixed Int.,1941; highest 130 -9 (Sept. 12) ; 
lowest 126-1 (Jan. 2). ¢ Excluding “ Stop Press ”’ 
bargains. 


New York 


WHILE before the week-end President 
Roosevelt’s speech was regarded as clari- 
fying the atmosphere, caution regarding 
both internal and international develop- 
ments remain the dominant sentiment 
on Wall Street. Trading before the 
week-end and in the current week was 
slow, and price changes in all sections 
were narrow and trendless. Steel and 
chemical issues were mildly supported on 
Monday, but the next day chemical 
issues reacted, Du Pont losing 1 point. 
In midweek, a moderate improvement 
took place following the passage of the 
tax bill removing long-dated uncertainty 
regarding taxation liability. Shipping and 
aircraft issues attracted moderate support. 


The Iron Age estimates steel mill acti- 
vity at 96 per cent of capacity against 
97.5 per cent in the previous week. 


New York Prices 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 


(1926 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 
| 1941 
——————-——= Aug, | Sept. | Sept. 
Low | High} 27, 3, 10, 
| Apr. | Jan. | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
1 30 | 715 | 
347 Industrials | 83-6 |996-0 | 93-4 | 93-9 | 93-0 
ap Do cde tedd 425-4 |128°5 | 28-1 | 28 ‘0 | 27-0 
40 Utilities..... le67-0 | 78-7 | 69-8 | 70-0 | 69-5 
419 Stocks ..... 71-9 \682-1 | 78-9 | 79-3 | 78-4 
Av. yield* ...... 6 -80°% 16 -11% 6 -39% 6 38% 6 -46% 
| High | Low 
1 (ce) (a) 
* 50 Common Stocks. (a) July 30. (b) Jan. 8. 
(c) Feb, 11. (d) Feb. 18, | (e) May 28. 


Total share dealings: Sept. 11, 690,000 : 
Sept. 12, 520,000; Sept. 13, 230,000* : 
Sept. 15, 460,000; Sept. 16, 610,000; 
Sept. 17, 890,000. 


* Two-hour session 
Datty AVERAGE 50 COMMON STOCKS 


Sept. 4 | Sept. 5 | Sept.6  Sept.8 Sept.9 Sept. 10 


1015 101-2. 101-3 101-4 101-2 101-4 


1941 High: 105-80, January 10. Low: 90-70 April 30. 


Close Close Close Close 
Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 

1. Railroads. 9, 16, 9, 16, 
1941 1941 1941 1941 

Balt. & Ohio .. 44 44/\Chrysler . -. SER 57 
Gt. Nthn. Pf. . 25§ 24¢/Curt. Wr. “A”. 274 268 
Illinois Cent. .. 9 9 |Eastman Kdk.. 1414 140 
N.Y. Cent..... 12} 12$/Gen.Elec...... 32 334 
Northern Pac. . 7 7 |Gen. Motors... 39 398 
Pennsylvania... 22 22§\Inland Steel... 79 76} 
Southern...... 16§ 17 |Int. Harvest... 534 54% 
2. Utilities, etc. \Int. Nickel.... 29 29% 
Amer. Tel. .... 155% 154}/Liggett Myers. 874 87) 
Amer. W’wks.. 4+ 4 Nat. Dairy.... 15 15} 
Pac. Light .... 36} 374|Nat. Distillers. 24 248 
Pub. Sv. N.J... 21} 21}|Nat. Steel. ... 543 544 
Sth.Cal.Ed.... 23, 23}/Proct. Gamble. 61$ 60} 
United Gas... 7$ 7 |Sears Roebuck. 73} 173} 
3. Commercial and Shell Union... 144 144 
industrial. jSocony Vac.... QF 94 
Amer. Metal... 20} 213/Std. OU N.J... 424 434 
Am. Roll. Ml... 14% 14}/20thCen. Fox. 8} 9% 
Am. Smelting.. 42} 433/U.S. Steel .... 564 57} 
Anaconda... .. 28% 28}|West’hose.El.. 88) 88% 
Briggs ....... 19% 20§| Woolworth. ins, Je 
Celanese of A. 25$ 254'Yngstn. Sheet. 379% 37} 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 


September 20, 1941 Capital versions Money 
; % £ 
fo the Public.......... 1,404,400 1,472,700... 
By Permission to Deal]. . 102,500 . 103,500 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 368. 
. Including Excluding 
Yeart Conversions Conversions 


: ; fo 
1941 (New Basis) . 1,143,184,024 1,089, $76,742 


1940 (New Basis) ...... 1,122,861,644 "769,906,511 
1941 (Old Basis) ....... 1,138,862,485 1,087,985,641 
1940 (Old Basis) ....... 1,107,416,140 754,661,007 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 


Yeart U.k. ex. U.K. Countries 
. ’ £ £ 
'41 (New Basis) .. 1,086,225,896 3,280,846 76,000 
40 (New Basis).. 768,921,839 984,672 Nil 
"41 (Old Basis)... 1,085,085,641 2,900,000 Nil 
"40 (Old Basis)... 754,518,551 142,456 Nu 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 


Yeart Deb. Pref. Ord. 

; . £ 
"41 (New Basis) .. 1,085,244,297 477,460 3,884,985 
40 (New Basis).. 754,311,196 1,458,755 14,166,560 
41 (Old Basis) . .. 1,084,935,641 150,000 2,900,000 
40 (Old Basis)... 753,374,375 77,500 1,209,132 


+ Includes Government Issues to Sept. 9th only. 

“Old Basis” includes public issues and issues 
to shareholders. ‘‘ New Basis” is all new capital 
in which permission to deal has been granted. 


CONVERSIONS AND 
REPAYMENTS 


Pearson and Dorman Long, Limited.— 
Pearson and Dorman Long 5 per cent 
Debenture Stock 1956 (guaranteed by the 
Treasury under the Trade Facilities Acts) 
will be redeemed on March 15, 1942; an 
offer of conversion on a par basis into a 
new 3 per cent Guaranteed Debenture 
Stock 1947-56 is being made. 


PRIVATE PLACING 


Bournemouth Gas and Water Com- 
pany.—Issue of £100,000 34 per cent 
debenture stock acquired by Messrs 
Grieveson Grant and Co. at 99 per cent 
net. Redeemable at par August 31, 1954. 
The additional finance is required for 
general purposes. 


BY PERMISSION TO DEAL 


Kendall and Gent.—Issue of 140,000 
ss. ordinary shares $s. available in the 
market at 8s, free of stamp and fee. 
Additional finance required for extensions 
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Industry and Trade 


Bricks 


The brick-making industry appears to have suffered an 
appreciable contraction in capacity since the outbreak of 
war. Before the war, there were some 907 brick manufac- 
turers working 1,184 yards in this country. The corres- 
ponding figures for July, 1941, are 634 and 825. It has been 
estimated, moreover, that on the basis of production in the 
first five months of this year, the total output in 1941 would 
reach only 4,500 million units against some 8,250 millions 
(inclusive of facing bricks) in 1937. Now the brick-making 
industry faces the possibility of losing about 30 per cent of 
its male operatives. And, since the current rate of output 
seems barely adequate for meeting essential meeds, the 
Minister of Works and Buildings has appointed a committee 
under the chairmanship of Mr Oliver Simmonds, M.B., 
which is to advise him on the steps to be taken to maintain 
output at the highest possible level with the resources at 
the industry’s disposal. It is to be hoped that the committee 
will face the problem boldly and that the Ministry will not 
hesitate in applying the necessary measures. 


* * > 


Steel from Railings 


The Iron and Steel Control hopes to make up for the 
drastic curtailment of imports from the United States by 
a salvage drive, by the use of scrap from bombed build- 
ings, and by the removal of railings. It aims at half a 
million tons of scrap from the last source alone, but it is 
impossible not to wonder whether enough imagination has 
been brought to bear on the project. The machinery, on 
paper, sounds simple. A recent Order in Council has 
relieved tenants from any obligations to landlords to main- 
tain railings. Instructions will be issued to local autho- 
rities to survey and schedule for removal fences and gates 
which can be spared. Those fences which are necessary 
to safety or which have artistic or historic merit may be 
retained. The actual removal work will be done by the 
Ministry of Works and Buildings, which will act for the 
Ministry of Supply and will present the Iron and Steel 
Control with material ready for the furnaces. Receipts will 
be given for the material removed, and compensation will 
be paid in due course, claims in dispute being settled by a 
small expert tribunal. The Iron and Steel Control expects 
a rush of old railings, and has already circularised con- 
sumers asking how much they can use or stock each week. 
The intention is to clear districts in order, according to 
the need for material. This apparently simple procedure 
bristles with difficulties. Many local authorities have re- 
corded opposition to any proposal to remove railings en 
masse. When a stretch of railings has been found that has 
no claims for retention, the actual owner of the metal must 
be notified, for the tenant is not always the owner of the 
ironwork round his house. The owner may be on over- 
seas service. When he is at length found, he may wish to 
lodge an appeal, for the railings may have some hidden 
safety purpose or be of great sentimental value to him, if 
not to the public. But he may be found and he may agree 
without trouble. There is then apparently nothing more to 
do but to take down the railings and fix terms of com- 
pensation. The actual payment of compensation may be 
postponed until after the war, but some more or less accu- 
rate description has to be noted of the metal about to be 
destroyed, if an equitable assessment is to be made. To 
avoid argument at the compensation tribunal, it would be 
necessary to make a complete sketch of the railing, noting 
location, stonework, type of metal, size and design of the 
fence, state of repair and all fancy ornamental work. If the 
Ministry of Works and Buildings, supported by the Iron 
and Steel Control, decides to risk this, it still has to get 
the weight of railings contributed by each individual owner. 
This means that each small length, as it is taken down, has 
to be carted off to some public machine and the weight duly 
recorded and checked, one copy of the chit being lodged 
with the householder. If the scheme is not to become a 
tragi-comic example of Government ineptness, it will have 
to be substantially revised. 


* * * 


Miners’ Guaranteed Wage 


In the application of the Essential Work Order to the 
coal-mining industry, one of the preliminary difficulties 


which the Government had to face was that of 
adequate provision to meet the cost of the guaranteed week, 
Normally much time is lost in the operation of Collieries 
through causes beyond the control of the industry, whi, 
their incidence on individual districts is far from 

In 1938, for example, 37} coal-winding days, or 126 
cent of the total possible man-hours, were lost 

lack of trade, accidents and other causes (excluding hol, 
days and disputes); but, while the average number of 
worked in the industry as a whole was 4.86, Scotland had 
a working week of 5.54 days, South Wales of 5.12 days, 
Northumberland and Durham of 5 days, Yorkshire of just 
under 43} days, Nottinghamshire of 4} days, and South 
Derbyshire of only just over 34 days. Again, some districts, 
and individual collieries within districts, are more favour. 
ably situated than others, and are often making good Profits 
when their neighbours are either finding it difficult to make 
both ends meet or suffering losses. These complications 
were increased by what the President of the Board of Trade 
described as “the changes and chances of war.” For the 
purposes of the Order, they were surmounted by i 
the cost of the guaranteed week the common liability of the 
industry, and by discharging it through the medium of a 
national levy, subject to a maximum amount of 6d. per ton 
on the coal sold. It was intended that the price of ood 
should be raised to cover the cost of the guaranteed wage, 
but the Mines Department has been withholding its autho- 
rity for price increases, whether ‘for war-wage advances or 
other reasons, except when the need for them is proved. In 
conformity with this procedure, South Wales, Somerset and 
Bristol are the only district where prices have recently been 
raised to meet the increased cost of production. As in the 
other coalfields the joint ascertainments have been more 
favourable, the local executive boards have refrained from 
applying for authority to raise prices. In these circumstances 
it has been found necessary to impose a levy of only 14d. per 
ton » meet the current estimated cost of the guaranteed 
week, 


* 7 * 


Civilian Clothing 

The Board of Trade, after consultation with the 
Central Price Regulation Committee, has fixed the prices 
and margins for certain kinds of garments which may & 
made from cloth supplied under the special quotas. These 
price announcements are made now in order to enable 
the manufacturers to make their plans, but it is emphe 
sised that production of these garments is only just be 
ginning and that they will not be available for some time. 
The first two schedules, one for men’s and boys’ outer gat- 
ments and one for hosiery, are to be followed shortly by 
others. They cover trousers, shorts, suits, overcoats, rain- 
coats, men’s and women’s cotton and woollen underweaf, 
socks and all manner of infants’ and children’s clothing 
The prices specified are overriding maximum prices, & 
cluding purchase tax, which may be charged to the retailer 
by a manufacturer or wholesaler. In any case, he may not 
charge a price which will yield him more than 4 per cent 
net profit on his cost of production and sale in the case 
‘of outer garments, or 7} per cent in the case of hosiery. 
The maximum margin for distributors is 20 per cent on the 
cost price for wholesalers, and for retailers 33} per cent on 
costs, including purchase tax where payable. The schedule 
of retail prices, not yet published, is to be based on the 
application of these percentages, with certain mecessafy 
adjustments, to the maximum price fixed for the manv- 
facturer. Why retailers should be allowed to make a profit 
on the purchase tax is not explained. Some objection 
the machinery of the tax has been raised in the past 
the grounds that the retailer is, in effect, making 4 free 
loan to the Government of the amount of the tax during 
the period goods remain in his stock. The remedy for this, 
however, scarcely seems to lie in a further levy on the pul 
chaser, still less in a levy of the usurious rate of 334 Pf 
cent on an almost perfectly safe advance. The inclusio® 
of infants’ and children’s knitted wear in this special quot 
is to be followed by the withdrawal, on October 31st, of t 
provisional arrangement by which they can be supp 
outside the quota. The scheme as a whole is a sound com 
tribution to the price stabilisation programme, but it ® 
important that the goods should begin to come on the 
market before the really cold weather sets in. 
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Cheating the Clothes Ration 
Offenders against the rule that loose coupons may not 
be used for clothing purchases over the counter are to be 
ecuted. The Board of Trade holds the view that traffic 
in loose coupons undermines the whole basis of rationing 
and must be rigorously suppressed. In so far as the coupons 
are genuine, it is difficult to see that traffic in them causes 
unfair distribution, since nobody is obliged to part with 
coupons if they prefer to take up their ration. Such traffic 
reduces the extra economy which follows any rationing 
em when some people do not take up their ration, but 
that is the only harm it can do. If, as is alleged, there is 
a growing traffic in forged coupons, it is questionable 
whether this can be prevented while loose coupons can be 
ysed for postal transactions. Almost any purchase can be 
completed by post, even if the article has to be chosen and 
fitted by the customer in person. It is done in bona fide 
cases where the purchaser has omitted to bring his ration 
book with him, and it can be done deliberately by any 
ser who wishes to use loose coupons. The Board of 
Trade appears satisfied that there are adequate safeguards 
in the cases of purchases by post, but these seem very frail. 
The customer who signed them on the back may have a 
name in common with other customers of the same shop, 
and by the time they have reached the Board of Trade and 
been found to be forgeries, it may not be possible to trace 
him. If the use of loose coupons is giving rise to countet- 
feiting, some other system of making post purchases will 
have to be devised. Already retailers are being encouraged, 
where they have to return loose coupons to customers, to 
substitute the strip tickets which are issued in certain special 
cases. An extension of this system might help to solve the 
problem. This, however, does not remove the possibility 
of the use of forged coupons by traders themselves, in order 
to procure more than their legitimate share of goods from 
wholesalers. The coupons they have to hand in are just 
those loose coupons which, in the hands of private indivi- 
duals, are regarded as such a temptation to counterfeiting. 
If it is true that there are professional forgers at work, they 
would find business with retailers far more worth while and 
less open to detection than traffic with private individuals. 
If forgery is really taking place on a large scale, some more 
watertight system will have to be devised 


* + * 


Ships from America 
There have been five preliminary stages in the ex- 
pansion of shipbuilding in America. The first was the 
speeding-up, just before the war and during its first year, 
of the domestic production programme of 500 ships over 
aten-year period. By the end of last year, this programme, 
which was begun in 1936, was about six months ahead of 
schedule. Besides providing a number of highly efficient, 
fast cargo liners—some of which have already been trans- 
ferred to Britain—it has taken a vital part in the rebirth 
of an industry that prior to 1937 was practically stagnant. 
The second stage was the placing of contracts by the British 
Government in December, 1940, for 60 standardised cargo 
vessels to be built in two new shipyards financed by Britain. 
The third stage was marked by President Roosevelt’s an- 
Rouncement in January of this year that 200 “ emergency ” 
ships for American service were to be laid down in new 
shipyards. The fourth was the ordering of an additional 212 
ships for transfer to Britain under the Lease-Lend Acct, in- 
Wlving the construction of further building facilities. The 
th stage came in August when a further 566 merchant 
ships were added to existing commitments, which already 
mvolved a total of over 700 vessels of different types. It is 
one thing to order ships, but quite another to put them 
into service. What matters is the rate of expansion of ship- 
yatd facilities and the pace of production. On both points 
the latest reports are encouraging. Before the original 
time Commission programme was launched in 1936, 
there were only ten active yards in America building ships 
Ocean-going size, with a total of 46 building berths. By 
of this year, before the emergency programmes were 
, there were 18 yards with 70 berths, some of them 
|up with naval construction. In the middle of last June, 
director of the emergency programmits stated that “ very 
y” there will be in full production of merchant ships 
% yards with 186 slipways. The new programme announced 
fice then involves the construction of a further 23 slipways, 
a total of over 200 building berths. The ships to be 
it under the various programmes can be divided into two 
Main types—the standard Maritime Commission types 
ed before the war in connection with the long-range 
Programme ; and the emergency, EC-2 or “ugly duckling,” 
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ships, the design of which is based on that chosen by the 
British Purchasing Commission for the 60 ships ordered last 
December. The former comprise various designs of fast 
cargo liners of 5,000 to 8,000 gross tons with speeds of 15 
knots and over, as well as large and fast tankers of 16,700 
tons deadweight and 18 knots speed. The emergency ships 
are all of simplified design with a deadweight of 10,000 tons 
and a speed of about 11 knots. The last four stages in 
American shipbuilding entail the construction of 223 ships 
of the cargo liner type, including tankers, and 790 of the 
EC-2 type, all scheduled for completion by the end of 1943. 
A further 160 ships of the long-range programme are ex- 
pected to be completed by the same time. An official of the 
Maritime Commission stated last June that the scheduled 
building time for EC-2 ships, from keel-laying to delivery, 
was expected to be reduced from 7 to 4}-5 months. This 
compares with a record of seven months and 24 days in the 
case of the Hog Island venture of the last war. In 1939, 
28 seagoing ships of 241,052 gross tons were delivered from 
American shipyards ; in 1940, 53 ships of 444,703 tons ; and 
in the first six months of 1941, 40 of 326,789 tons. It is 
estimated by the American Bureau of Shipping that 
deliveries in the second half of 1941 will bring the year’s 
total to 1,000,000 gross tons, an increase of 150,000 tons 
on the estimates at the beginning of the year. In 1942 the 
emergency programmes will reach full production. The latest 
estimates for this and the following year, converted into 
gross tons, are: 1942, 3,690,000 tons ; 1943, 3,640,000 tons. 
As the figure fot 1943 is based on present authorised con- 
tracts, it may be assumed that if the 1942 schedule is carried 
out, a still higher output will actually be possible in the 
following year. 


* * * 


American Copper Problems 


Until the outbreak of the war, America’s consumption 
of copper exceeded the limit of 1,000,000 short tons only 
once, in 1929. Last year, the 1929 record of about 1,015,000 
tons was equalled, but, if supplies were available at reason- 
able prices, this year’s intake might reach 1,800,000 tons or 
even more. According to official estimates, however, 
America’s supplies will be limited this year to 1,600,000- 
1,650,000 tons, which exceeds supplies available to the 
whole world in the best year of the last war by about one- 
third ; 1,000,000-1,050,000 tons are expected from domestic 
mines, while the remaining 600,000 tons cover the whole 
exportable surplus of Latin America which has been 
acquired by the United States Metal Reserve Corporation. 
Unessential consumption, therefore, has to be limited. Early 
this year, the American Government held that the intro- 
duction of a copper pool for urgent defence requirements, 
into which producers had to supply part of their monthly 
output, would suffice to meet all essential needs. During the 
summer, however, it became obvious that stricter measures 
were needed, and a priorities scheme for copper distribu- 
tion, by which all purchasing contracts are subject to the 
approval of the Priorities Division of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management, was introduced on August 6th. The 
effects of this scheme have already been reflected in 
deliveries to consumers, which totalled 117,262 short tons 
in August, against no fewer than 143,089 tons in July. 
As civilian needs still accounted for well over half of total 
consumption in the first half of this year, the priorities 
scheme should secure supplies for all essential purposes. 
But steps have also been taken to expand supplies. Domestic 
production has been stagnant for some time, the country’s 
smelter output in August, 1941, being, in fact, the lowest 
since October, 1940. Whether America’s output can be 
expanded much beyond its present level of about 1,020,000 
short tons per year is doubtful, but the low domestic copper 
price of 12 cents per lb. has been hampering production in 
some of the high-cost mines. In order to secure the 
maximum domestic output, the Government is now pre- 
pared to subsidise high-cost producers ; a number of pro- 
ducers in the State of Michigan will receive a direct subsidy 
of one cent per lb. of copper produced. The introduction 
of the subsidy as an alternative to the increase in the 
maximum price of 12 cents per Ib. is an important move, in 
that it will keep American defence expenditure for copper 
at a low level compared with the last war, when copper 
prices advanced at one time beyond 36 cents per Ib. and 
were on the average from 1914 to 1918 about twice as high 
as at present. Abroad, the American Government has 
induced Latin American producers to push their output to 
the limit. 

For Commodity and Industry News see page 367. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


FURNESS, WITHY AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


THE JUBILEE YEAR 
HALF A CENTURY OF WONDERFUL EXPANSION 


LORD ESSENDON’S REVIEW 


The fiftieth ordinary general meeting of Furness, Withy and 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 16th instant, at the registered 
office of the company, Furness House, Leadenhall Street, London, 
E.C. 

The Right Hon. Lord Essendon, J.P. (the chairman), presided. 

The secretary read the notice convening the meeting and Mr 
R. H. Stafford, of Messrs W. T. Walton and Son, read the auditors’ 
report. 

The report of the directors and the statement of accounts for the 
year ended April 30, 1941, were taken as read. 

The following statement by the Chairman, circulated with the 
report and accounts, was also taken as read: — 

This statement is being circulated with the annual accounts for 
the year ended April 30, 1941, for the purpose of effecting economy 
by eliminating the issue at a later date of a report of the annual 
meeting embodying the chairman’s speech; in addition to which, it 
will be an advantage to those stockholders who may find it difficult 
to attend the annual meeting at which the proceedings will be 
purely formal. 

Doubtless our stockholders will be satisfied with the position 
as disclosed in the accompanying accounts. 


BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS 


Comparing the assets in the balance-sheet with those of the 
previous year, there is very little which calls for comment. Our 
shipping property now stands at £1,780,235, as compared with 
£2,158,221 in the previous year. ‘The investments in subsidiary 
shipping companies are unaltered, whilst the general investments 
and the investents in suvsidiary companies other than shipping stand 
at £3,106,298, as compared with the previous figure of £3,484,590. 
Sundry debtors show an increase of £624,446, which includes war 
risks imsurance claims to be collected. Bank balances, deposit 
accounts, Treasury Bills, etc., stand, this year, at £889,090, an in- 
crease of approximately £500,000. 

The only other item of interest on the assets side of the balance- 
sheet is the footnote to the effect that there is an amount of 
£100,000 standing to the credit of the company under the terms 
.of the Government tonnage replacement account agreement 

The items on the capital and liabilities side of the balance-sheet 
show little variation, the chief alteration being an increase in the 
fleet replacement account from £100,000 to £222,013. I cannot 
emphasize too strongly the necessity for this fund, which is neces- 
sary not only for replacement of vessels lost by enemy action, but 
for replacement of the fleet as a whole. 


DIVIDEND INCREASED TO 6 PER CENT. 


In regard to the profit and loss account, the net profit, after 
making provision for taxation, amounts to £665,072, an increase of 
£46,421 over the previous year’s profit figure of £618,651. I might 
here state that, compared with the previous year, our steamship 
profits are down by reason of the vessels having been under re- 
quisition during almost the entire period. Our dividends show a 
smaller return owing to imcreased taxation, the increase in our 
profits being due to revenue from other sections of our business. 

After providing £350,000 for depreciation and a transfer of 
£100,000 to the fleet replacement account, the directors recommend 
a dividend on the Ordinary stock of 6 per cent., less income-tax, 
as compared with a distribution of 5 per cent., less tax, in the pre- 
vious year, leaving a balance to be carried forward of £186,213. 


A RECORD OF SUCCESSFUL PROGRESS 


You will observe from the report of the directors that this is the 
soth annual general meeting of the company, it having been re- 
gistered on September 16, 1891—hence the selection by the direc- 
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tors of September 16th for the date of our annual meeting 
year. 

Incorporated with a share capital of £700,000 50 years AZO, thi 
figure has now been increased to £7,500,000. This is indicative ¢ passed 
the wonderful expansion in the business of the company durigg} director 
that period, its success in the early years being undoubtedly due pf The ‘ 
the business ability, foresight and strenuous work of its founder, thep thea te 
first Baron Furness. 

It is unfortunate that this jubilee should happen to fall during ; 
war period, when economy precludes its celebration, if only by 
the issue of a brochure illustrating its history and growth during 
the past 50 years. I have been with the company during the whok 
of its lifetime, and, incidentally, I was also associated with th 
earlier business of Christopher Furness and Co., for eight Year: 
previously. One other director, Mr Robert E. Burnett, share 
with me the honour of having been with the company singe jg 
incorporation. 


NEED FOR MAINTAINING A STRONG MERCANTILE MARINE 


I do not propose to follow my usual custom of making a review 
of the shipping situation. Liner companies are necessarily appre. 
hensive about the recovery, when the war is over, of the trade 
wifich they have had temporarily to relinquish—but under wa 
conditions this, and all other anxieties and grievances, are of secon. 
dary consideration. The duty of all shipowners is to work thei: 
vessels for Government account to the best possible advantage, by} bution 
turning them round as quickly as possible and thus increasing th 
number of voyages that can be performed. 

As an industry we rely on the very definite assurances given by 
the Government, in the White Paper dealing with the war-tim 
financial arrangements between themselves and British shipowners, 
in which they recognise “the necessity of maintaining the British 
Mercantile Marine in adequate strength and in a position of ful 
competitive efficiency.” stantly 
sanctio 


mendat 
COURAGE OF THE MERCHANT SEAMEN 


In closing, I should like to express deep admiration for th 
courage and tenacity with which our merchant seamen pun 
their calling, without thought of hardships and dangers from : 
ruthless enemy. They share many of the dangers of the fighting 
services, and if, on the one hand, they are spared some of the risks 
of the fighting forces, they are, on the other hand, not so well AMEE 


equipped for defending themselves against the enemy. oo 
I am delighted to inform you that decorations have been awarded] tin con 
to 10 of the company’s seagoing staff, and two have also received} a the 
commendation. 0 te 
This year has also been one of strenuous work for our staf ee 
ashore, and I should like to add a word of praise for the efficiem} {256 | 
way in which they have carried out their duties. with £ 
The Chairman then moved the adoption of the directors’ report = 
and balance-sheet and also the declaration of the dividend in th] (Cy¢ 
following terms: —‘ That a dividend of 6 per cent., less income-tat,} cutlery 
on the Ordinary stock in respect to the financial year endel = 
April 30, 1941, be paid on the 2oth instant to the stockholders 9 under 
gistered on the books on the sth instant, and that the warrants bef compl 
posted on the 19th instant.” aucley 
be no 
nucle 
certaur 
MR MURRANT’S MISSION TO EGYPT month 

can 
In the ordinary way, he said, this resolution would have bee) + 
seconded by the deputy chairman, Mr E. H. Murrant, but M we 
Murrant had been sent out on a special mission to Egypt by t =. 


Ministry of War Transport, and he was afraid they would have \f nucle, 
do without him for some little time to come. He was sure stock] Non t 


holders would join with him in wishing Mr Murrant success o = 
his mission and ultimately a safe return. (Hear, hear.) Tin 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Sydney J. Forster and carried the 
unanimously. ductic 

The appointments of Mr William Everall and Mr William Ma =e 
Gillivray as directors of the company were confirmed, and the it = 
tiring directors, Mr R. E. Burnett, Mr H. Smurthwaite, and Me at th 
J. W. Nicoll, were re-elected. be us 

The auditors (Messrs W. T. Walton and Son) were reappointel an 
The Chairman, in putting the motion to the meeting, said he bit Assoc 


C 


to announce with very great regret the death of Mr R. T. Wé 









1941 
>eling 


S 480, thy 


dicative g passed 


n : for their services dufing the past year. ; 
y directors 10 Sis iailntaeed y ae held, on the 19th instant, in London, Mr Horace Boot, M.Inst.C.E., 
dly due yf The Chairman briefly acknowledged the vote, and the proceedings : : : 1 ae 
. M.1.Mech.E., M.I.E.E., chairman and managing director, presiding. 
under, the then terminated. 
Silccapactaceied The following are extracts from the statement by the chairman, 
| dus; which had been circulated with the report and accounts. 
Uring ; 

- only ,| SIMO RUBBER COMPANY, LIMITED ; ; 

y by Works, properties, plant, machinery, barges and transport vehicles 
th during The sixth annual general meeting of the Simo Rubber Company, 2¢ valued at £185,663 after full provision for depreciation. Stocks 
the whok Limited, was held, on the 16th instant, in London. at the outbreak of war have to a large extent been disposed of 
With the Mr W. Gardner Tarbet (the chairman) said that the results for 224 production is restricted at hand-made brickyards where insuffi- 
ight .year the year must be considered disappointing from the shareholders’ “i¢2t labour was available to justify continuance of such small units. 
tt, share; . 1 ~ : ° ° . . 

Saag point of view. Although the crop produced in 1940 was fully There has been large expansion in general trade in the tile and 
630,000 Ib. more than in 1939, the profit was nearly £1,400 less roofing departments, where important contracts for the Government 
despite the fact that in 1940 proceeds from the sale of their are in hand. 

r exceeded expenditure on the estates b 284 or £21,000 . 
rubbe san ; : y £49,284 A vie The financial position continues strong, and we have available 

ARINg | more than the corresponding figure for 1939. The explanation te continds Chmennetene i less than £185,407, ready 
of the unsatisfactory result was to be found in the provision made - a a diat — o- a a b a 5497; y 

j org a “ai e e immediate requirements o: usiness. 

, @ TeView! for taxation in Java. The £27,542 reserved on the 1940 accounts _— 

ily appre-] was not the only amount which the Java Government took from The directors recommend transfer of £5,000 to taxation account 

he trades in taxation, as apart from their liability for income tax and and a final dividend on ordinary shares at 5 per cent., making 

y y Pp > 

nder wa} War Profits Tax in that country there were also export duties 8 per cent. for the year, leaving £21,792 carried forward, against 

of secon- aggregating in 1940 about Id. per lb., which provided approxi- £17,995 brought in. 

york their a further £8,700, so that the actual amoun reir Cc i- ; : . 
mately 4857 a of their contri Many non-recurrent items such as expenditure on A.R.P. equip- 

intage, by} ution to the Java exchequer amounted to fully £36,000. : : 
ne ae s ment, obscuration of kiln glare, War Damage Insurance and losses 
-asing the} So far as shareholders were concerned, the dividend which they ; : 
Ss ; “not covered by compulsory schemes have been provided for in the 

were receiving this year—ro per cent., less tax—had not been : : : 
; : : A accounts. All this expenditure has been carefully watched with an 
given by affected by the heavy scale of taxation in the Netherlands East . . tia 

; ; . : eye to the future, and offset by economies resulting from judicious 
Wwar-tim] Indies as, had taxation in that country been lower, the amount “i 
. : ; management and reorganisation of our general scheme of control. 
ipowner;,} saved in that way would have been required to meet excess profits 
he British{ liabilities in this country. Reports from the estate continued In a complex group of businesses such as ours it has been 
on of ful t be very satisfactory, the gardens being well upkept and con- necessary to secure representation on all federations and trade 

santly improved. An extensive programane of manuring had been associations dealing with important questions of quotas, production 
snctioned for the current year, covering to the full the recom- and supply and man-power, wages and working conditions, the 
mendations which had been made. standardisation of various products and operation of the Essential 
The report was unanimously adopted. Work Order. 

1 for the 

N pursue 

S from 1 , 

¢ fightin COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS 

“the risks 

t so wel AMEETING of the International Tea Com- buy pepper owing to lack of sellers at the WORLD SAND FLOUR WHEAT 
mittee was held in London on Tuesday low maximum prices. They have sent a on an we 

,| ast to discuss the new draft agreement for petition to the Minister asking him to Week From 
awarded in contro]. Satisfactory progress was made commandeer and redistribute stocks in From Ended Aug. 1 to 

) received] at the meeting and the delegates agreed order that they may obtain supplies. The ('000 quarters) Aug. | Sept. ‘Sept. | Sept. 
0 refer recommendations on certain Ministry of Food is taking a census of 1941 | 1941 ste | ate 

oor wae points to their respective Governments. pepper stocks in the country. It is believed rceeeaese econ 526 | 547 1.947 | 2,685 

~ | Standard tin, cash, was £256 I0s.- that the Ministry has bought about 20,000 Argentina, Uruguay 175 it bre 

e efficient} {256 15s. a ton on Wednesday, compared cwts. of pepper for early shipment to this Australia.......... PE aE oe 
with £257-£257 5s. a week earlier. Three country. Danube and District | is 

rs’ report r _ £259 “ -£259 158. a ton Stone, Slag and Lime Control.—The Other countries .. .. - as “_ 

id in th inst & * é a: Sait Stn Minister of War Transport has made an *U nobtainable. 

~ meeuery Cencemmanea— the Order for the control of practically all Source : The Corn Trade News. 
come-tai,j citlety industry was unable to make igneous, metamorphic and sedimentary 
ended tary arrangements for concentration. . : : : WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
ar iy the Meeed of Trade iteell rocks, lime (except chalk lime) and slag MAIZE MEAL 
olders re- Y> =o (except basic slag). The Order applies to re 
the task, and it has now almost Week From 
rants bf completed the nomination of firms for producers, distributors and users of the , Ended soa, ite 
can. = " Pe Be materials who receive notification that wa. eae | genp  g 
oo, - some 50 in ab they are subject to the Order. Such per- Sea: | ee ae ee 
Nominated; already some provisional wee . , , , 
nucleus certificates have been issued to sons will operate only under licence of 1941 e_| | 
the Minister. Argentina.........|_ “) 62 {5,048 | 276 
certain Sheffield firms for a period of three : - a ‘Aaeeiie Atsaion.. 95 | 1,225 512 
months, During this time, arrangements _ Cotton Spinners’ Problems.—Trading Danube region ....| ... in. ae 3 
Can be made between nucleus firms and in yarn and piece-goods has been at a - and E. Africa .. ae ee 880T 
ave beet} on-nucleus firms for the transfer of pro- low ebb, but the principal problem of the Sens te 
but Mg & to the former. If nucleus firms market concerns yarns. Spinners are *Notreceived. = = —_—¢_ Incomplete. 
t by thf wl acquire production in this way, fully engaged up to the end of October, Seusee: The Corn Shade Hews. 

P certificates will be withdrawn. Non- and cannot sell beyond that date, until the \“ THE ECONOMIST " SENSITIVE 

d have \F nucleus firms transferring their produc- Controller frees them from his “ request.’ PRICE INDEX 

are stock} tin to nucleus firms will have the advan- 7 have also applied for = increase in (1935= 100) 

uccess of ‘age of preserving their identity as fixed yarn margins to meet the mounting = : - 

Pittners in the nucleus arrangements. overhead costs; it is not unlikely that the — a te a sr 

+d ptimplate Trade Concentration.—While Controller may find it necessary to in- 1941 1941 1941 | 1941 | 1941 

id carn committee on concentration of pro- crease raw cotton prices, which a ne 115311537 115.17 19 TS 
in the tinplate industry has not the same since the beginning of April. Raw materials. ..| 170.6 | 170.6 170.7 | 170.7 | 170.6 

am Mo- Wet reported, consultation with the Re- The recent sharp advance in New York Complete Index ..| 138.9 | 138.9 | 138.9 | 138.8 | 138.8 

ra | Controller of Factory and Storage rates is difficult to ignore. Until these - "lion thee | Sept | Aug. | Sept 

d the has resulted in the authorisation points are decided and spinners can 31, | 31, | 1%, | 18 | 10, 

and Mj the release of 26 works, which are to operate on freer lines, little progress can 1937*| 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 

used mainly for storage. be expected in meeting an extensive over- eee | 
Sage eee 147.9 92.2 | 105.6 | 113.5} llag 

ppointef 4" Pepper Difficulties.—Some members of seas demand in cloth for export. Among Raw materials. ..| 207.3 | 122.9 | 164.5| 170.6| 1707 

hs the London Spice and Rice Dealers’ orders waiting to be placed are dyed Complete Index . .| 175.1 | 106.4 | 131.8 | 139.2| 138.8 
d he Association are finding it impossible to (Continued on page 371) * Highest level reached during 1932-37 resovery. 
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the senior partner in London of their firm of auditors, Messrs W. T. 
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Walton and Son. His death was a great loss to his firm as well 


a great loss to Furness, Withy and Co. 
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EASTWOODS, LIMITED 


PROGRESS OF PARENT COMPANY 


On the motion of Mr B. A. Glanvill, J.P., a vote of thanks was 


to the chairman for his conduct in the chair and to the 


The twenty-first annual general meeting of the company was 
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THE ECONOMIST 


CURRENT 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS | 


For the week ended September 13, 1941, 
total ordinary revenue was 30,775,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of 86,416,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £130,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist 
£1,356,667,000 against /1,039,470,000 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


is 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


Revenue on wl Aped 5 | Apes 2 | Wet 7 ed 
1941-42 to _to ended | ended 
- Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
14, 13, 14, 13, 
1940 1941 | 1940 | 1941° 
ORDINARY | 
REVENUE | 
Income Tax . 756,000 88,429 162,651; 1,880) 4,700 
Sur-tax ; 80,000 11,100 11,414 450 425 
Estate, etc., ! 
so See 82,000 39,570 42,534 1,360) 2,082 
Stamps 14,000 6,400 5,201) . ; 
N.DA 210,000 10,090, 8,265 260 570 
E.P.T. "° 23,120 87,251 740, 4,720 
Other Inld. Rev. 1,000 210 ETae. xo 6 
Total Inld. Rev. 1143000 178,919 317, 487 4,690) 12,503 
Customs ...... 310, 700 132,8 811 159, 136} 5,071) 8,799 
PR vie dakine 266, 660 69, 9,902 140,000 903, 1,395 
Total Customs & 
Gules. ...... ‘577, 360 202,713, 299,136) 5,974 10,174 
Motor Duties .. 39,000 9,493 9,073 118 
P.O. (Net Re- 
ceipts).... 3,300 10,550 7,700 800 650 
Crown Lands... 1,100 540 530 - = 
Receipts from 
Sundry Loans 2,600 645 1,974 7 
Miscell. Receipts 20,000 12,363, 33,332 251, 7,372 
Total Ord. Rev. 1786360 415,225 669, 232 11,833 30,775 
SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg. 99,346 33,950 40,900] 900 1,150 





ERY 1885706 449,173 710,132] 12,733 31,925 
Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
Esti- (£ thousands) 
Expenditure | mate, April 1) April 1; Week | Week 
1941-42 to to ended | ended 
Sept. Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
14, 13, 14, 13, 
1940 1941 1940 1941 
ORDINARY { 
EXPENDITURE | 
Int. and Man. of| 
Nat. Debt .. .| 255,000) 112,385 129,269 506) 1,416 
Payments to N.} 
Ireland .... | 9,200) 3,319 3,253 
Other Cons. Fnd.} 
RR iin ce0 | 7,800} 3,331 3,189 
th sii wis | 272, 000 119, 035 135, 711 506] 1,416 


Supply Services . |3934957/1330590 1884932) 59,500) 85,000 


Total Ord. Exp.} 4206957 1449625 2020643 60, 006) 86, 416 


SELF-BALANCING| 


P.O. & Brdcastg.| 99,346} 53,950 40,900 200} 1,150 


306303 1483575 2061543 60, 906| 87,566 


Total 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£461,485 to £2,888,608, the other operations 


for the week (no longer shown separately) 


raised the gross National Debt by 
£53,555,893 to about £12,728 millions. 

NET ISSUES 

(£ thousands) 
eee vi adaes secs eesens 200 
Overseas Trade Guarantees ... 45 
245 

NET RECEIPTS 

(£ thousands) 
Under War Damage Act ............... 2,898 
Under Land Settlement (Facilities) Acts. . 23 
2,921 


| 
| 
| 


Aggregate 


April 1, 1941, to September 13, 


Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND 
RECEIPTS 


issues 


Sept 


September 20, 1947 


STATISTICS 


BANK OF ENGLAND 





and’ receipts fro RETURNS 
1941, are | SEPTEMBER 17, 1941 





( thowands ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
Ordinary Ex; 2,020,643 | Ord. Revenu 669,232 j F As 
Inc. in t i nces 262 | Gross borr. 1,333,554 Notes I i Del )} 
: ,otes ssuec G VY, l . 
ine f 2 6 es | “In Circl 669,739,289 Other Gor 1,015,109 ” in bars 
et orrowing 528,29 beg 
j Net borrowing ts un Banksy De ) 509 9R¢ Ort 716,408,136 at funds. 
(net) : 23,375 _— _— oe 2,063,370 Commercial 
| | I 513,3% reasury t bill 
2.020.905 | 2.020.905 } p . a rime funds i 
ee ‘ ae wadry bills 
Is 730,000,000 Liat 
> r 7 ~~ T “sold posits : A 
FLOATING DEBT Bullio it oe 
| 162 ner . - a 
millions) : Central B; 
(£ million Gs 241,515 1 other 
Treasury oe , " | 0.241.578 annals Gold 
Bills Means a sail (OU,29 12 130,241,575 
Advances ry | Total 
Date Bank | De | Fi BANKING DEPARTMENT US. F 
| te [ia | oy | Oe f 
o P wee Banks Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 Govt. Se 120,222,838 
ree Rest 3,486,693 | Other Se 
aon he bed m i. Public Deps.*. 10,799,230 | Discount 7 2US.] 
= 856 -( Not aval 1dvance 5,141,395 Res 
41 . J ; Other Deps 20,596,892 Wald Certifs 
June ‘ 915 -0 Not avail Bankers 7 628,591 —— ff} due from 
» 14 | 925-0 Other Accts 51,522,446 25,738,267 Mlotal reserv 
30 ” Wo ) 158 -7 v9 > 1519 ( 17 , Ne ' 60,502, 286 otal cash : 
take . on — aS, 2t 1 1 179,151,037 Gold & otal U.S. ( 
uly Not available ( 1,526,569 Total bills a 
» 12 | 960-0 ——— Plotal resou 
26 | 960.01 14s 14-3 12-6'| 515-5) 3 207,989,960 207,989,960 | Lia 
Aug * 30.0 —_ a 7 l ‘epg ” * Including Exchequer, Sa Banks, Commis. notes 1 
Aug. 9 | 9600 Né avauilabie sioners of National Debt and Divid nts, oo 
0 - r. bank re 
16 | 960-0 oa ovt. depos 
i | aad os ee THE WEEK’S CHANGES nal depos 
tt 70-0} 1525-3. 213-9 | 1-0 | 513 -( 3223 -2 tal liabili 
Sept. 6 970 -0 Not availabk (£ thousa alll Reserve rat 
13 | 970-0 BANKS A! 
yxupared with Re: 
Amt _, Phattary g 
TREASURY BILLS Both Departments | Sept i — Fes & 
941 \ st . 
(£ millions) Week Year poey in c: 
- feasury Cé 
eT — 
a neernge | Sant ComBINED LiABILITIE 
Yate o ate otted OMBINED LIAB IES a 4 
eet P f am ‘ AS om ; Note circulatiou 669,739 35'+ a 
, onndl ywliec otter — ; lis Deposits : Public 10,799 1,524.- 
Offered|Applied Allotted ment -yord ae”. 127'629 147-— 1,164 
1940 : ‘ Others 51,522 1486— 642 
= 65-0 124-7 65-0 20 6-72} 35 Total outside liabilities 859.689 774 4 an 
May 30 75-0/145-1| 75-0 20 1-06 | 47 I ES ones — of 
June . =. 2 i = ont 4 Govt. debt and securities ..; 847,646 — 5,080 + om a 
ad : | Z 2" “© 0 S$ ant avances T ’ e 
, §6©200=—s« 75-0 | 158-5 | 75-0) 20 0-15) 31 wept seagate 23/666 at Sa 
» 27 | 75-0] 163-1| 75-0) 1911-83} 27 Sieur atte tn teas Gent. 8] 6+ 498 
July 4 | 75-0] 153-0 | 75-0 | 20 0-69); 38 A ecll tll 1,768 18+ 632 fF (862) 
» Il | 75-0| 155-7) 75-0/ 20 0-54| 36 oe 5 __— pro-4o. 
18 5-0 | 146-8 | 70-0| 20 0-33| 34 a alt Geen eam cain 4 6 54-17 
» 25 | 75-0] 163-6 | 75-0 | 1911-84} 24 banking department 62,029 518 — 36,904 p82; 
Aug. 1 | 75-0] 165-2 | 75-0) 20 0-14| 27 ‘Ereeaniian* Games te ri ausfers 
8  75-0| 159-1 | 75-0 20 0-16} 30 iis tds i tran: 
» 15 75-0] 151-8 | 75-0, 20 0-31| 34 bastion duet) 52-6 9%, +19-6% 
» 22 75-0 | 133-2 | 75-0 | 20 0-95 57 wi 
» 29 75-0 | 152-3 | 75-0 | 20 3-17 38 ner R: 
Sept. 5  75-0| 148-6| 75-0| 20 3-46/| 41 7 a 
» 12 | 75-0 | 165-8} 75-0! 20 2-731 © 29 COMPARATIVE ANAL YSIS 
On September 12th applications at £99 14s. 1l]d. per cent. (£ millions) a Spain. 
for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, - Piastres | 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday of fol lowing week were 1940 1941 
accepted as to about 29 per cent. of the amount applied ’ 
for, and applications at higher prices in full. £75 
millions of Treasury bills are being offered on September t. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
19th. For the week ending September 20th the banks will Sept. | Se] a he The fo 
be asked for Treasury deposits to a maximum amount 18 | : 
of £55 millions. a rk 
' - Duly 26tk 
Issue Dept. : a j 9-4] 669-7 PS 6 
NATIONAL SAVINGS Notes in cir ulation oe 606-0, 66 5 665 
A - . : Notes in banking pe ! | \ 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 2}! ment 24-2) 63-0) 60-8) 606 A Raw 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS CO ee ml got -2l 727-5] 127-4 1214 
(£ thousands) Other securities : 1 : 5 2° d 
5 ; oin ones .O- U*2) | 
Week | 3% New 3! Geld. ‘aie at s. per 0 2' O 0-21 02 
> N.S.C. | Defence! 24% | Savings ne 4 168 -00 168 00) 1 168 00\168 00 Forwa 
ended Bonds Bonds Bonds Deposits : 5 
BE: “Boks 0685s 3,017 2,510 7,171 6,740 Public 10-9 14-5 95 ne ‘ 
os aie 3,239 2,348 | 36,255 9,944 Bankers’ 128-8, 122-7) 133°8 a4 
, ws 3,813 | 2,860 | 59,874 | 3,335§ Others 52-2, 53-0) 53-0 89-9 
See 3,201 2,805 | 94 | 3,446§ Total . 191-9, 190-2) 196 +1) 1 
Sept. 2.. 3,473 3,206 | 23 3,343§ Banking Dept. Secs ' si 
| 3,689 2,212 | 1) 5,683 Government . ..| 157-8 115-9) 125-4 1n$ 
ae Nil 8,910 Discount, etc. ......... 37 7 1 i7 PY 
— - — Other 23°3; 206 ¢ 
Totals to date ... .| 355,494*| 335,914* 493,611+ 307,95618 Total ... 184-8 143 6 ‘ea : rh The § 
_ ieee : —_—_——_—- sing dep: es. ° 64-6 
* 94 weeks. + 37 weeks. Banking depart. 1 +e ‘ Bank 
§ Including series “‘ A,”” £24,643,440. ee 13-0 33:9 31-7 3 . 60 
a uw 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to - ae 14%, 
Sept. 16th amounted to a total value of £36,609,184 * Government debt is £11,015,100 ; . = ; i, 
Up to August 30th, principal of Savings Certificates to £14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £68 


the amount of £43,772,000 have been repaid. 


to £730 millions on August 30, 1941 
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16,408.13 
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730,000,000 


241,575 
7 30,241,575 
\T 
f 
120,222, 834 
5,141,395 
20,596,892 
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60,502,286 


1,526,569 
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THE ECONOMIST 


OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 


OTE.—The latest returns of the Bank of 
nd appeared in “The Economist” of 

rec, Oth, 1939: Norway, of Apr. 13th, 1940; 
k, of Apr. 27th; Netherlands, of 
1ith; Belgium, of May 18th; France, of 
&th; Java, of June 22nd; Latvia, of Oct. 5th; 

nia, of Oct. 26th; Mellie Iran, of Nov. 23rd; 
nia, of Nov. 30th: Egypt, of May 10th; 
via, of June 7th; Bulgaria, of August 9th ; 
ja, of August 16th ; Greece, of August 
d; Prague, Reichsbank and Turkey, of | 
st 30th ; Federal Reserve Reporting Member | 

, Switzerland and Canada, of Sept. 6th; | 
tina and Hungary, of Sept. 13th. 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL | 
SETTLEMENTS—Million Swiss gold 
francs of 0.29 grammes 


June | April | May ; June 
ASSETS 30, 30, 31, 30, 
1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
sold in bers .. 29-7 56 -€ 27 -4 50°83 
ee 42-2} 27-4) 31-5) 36-3 
_ funds re 16 -€ 15-6 16-0 16:7 
oamercial bills ... 112-7) 115-7, 117-6) 118-5 
Mreasury bills 32 +7 25:7 24-6 24-6 
rime funds at interest . 21-4) 21:2 22-4 22-4 
yndry bills and invests. 211-1 230-9 223-5 220-9 
* LIABILITIES 
posits : Annuity ; 152°7; 152-7 152-7 152-7 
‘erman .... as 76°3) 76°3 16°3 76-3 | 
Central Banks . 32-3) 16-1 14-5 18-3 | 
Other 0-8 1-3 1-2 1-8 
Gold ... 12:2; 32:0' 22-9 22°8 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 
| 
Sept Aug sept. | Sept 
12 U.S.F.R. BANKs 12, 28, 4, 11, 
RESOURCES 1940 | 1941 | 1941 1941 | 
dd Certifs. on hand and | 
due from Treasury . 18,671) 20,300 20,299 20,297 
otal reserves . 19,024 20,590 2( ) 20.576 
fotal cash reserves 341 275 236 263 
otal U.S. Govt. secs. 2,434, 2,184 2,184 2.184 | 
otal bills and secs. 2,447, 2,204 2.206 2207 | 
otal resources , 22,307 23,873 23,819 23,816 
LIABILITIES 
R. notes in circn 5,394 7,007 7,118 7,130 
wess mr. bank res 6,540) 4,990 4.860 5.110 
r. bank res. dep. . 13,596) 12,998 12,884, 13,158 
vt, deposits ... . 762 772 708 456 
otal deposits ...... 15,877| 15,612 15,427 15,457 
otal liabilities . . 22,307) 23,873, 23,819 23,816 
Reerve ratio ... 89 -4°, /91 0% 91 -2% 91-1 
BANKS AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES 
metary gold stock 20,981) 22,716 22,722 22,733 
masury & bank currency | 3,038! 3,178 3.180 3.185 
LIABILITIES ; 
poey in circulation 8,080) 9,899 10,034 10,036 
measury cash and dep. 3,049; 3,150 3,108 2,853 


EXCHANGE RATES 
et. 13th and Se pt. 19th 
United States. $ 


h W862) 4-43-47; 
130-40. Sweden. 


(4-863) 4-023-03}; mail 
> transfers 4-43-47}. 
‘rona (18-159) 16-°85~95. 
91-17-13; mail transfers 16 ‘9537-17-15. Dutch 
138-42; - mail transfers 7-58-64. Dutch West 
usiers 7-58-64. Portugal. 
mal transfers 4-02-04}. 


Manila. Peso 8-09-12; 
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AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
BANK—Million £A’s 
Million rupees 
|} June | June July July 
ot . ma CI le 
ASSETS | 1941 | 1941 1941 1941 | Sept. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Sept. 
Gold and English ster | 17-71) 17-71 17-71 17-71 ASSETS 6, | 15, | 22, | 29, | 5, 
Other coin, bullion, etc....} 6°31) 6°63 6-61 6-49 | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
Call money, London ..| 55°95) 54-00 40-81 42-52 Gold coin & bullion 444) 444 444 ass 444 
Secrts. and Treas. bills. ...| 45-32} 49-22 50-15 51-03 | Rupeecoin .......| 338) 374) 383, 386} 379 
Discounts and advances. . | 21°22) 21-23 21-18 22-09 Balances abroad ... 307 450 455 451) 567 
LIABILITIES | | Sterling securities . 1,315} 1,316} 1,316) 1,316} 1,316 
Notes issued 67-37| 67°86 67°86 68-36 Ind. Gov. rup. secs 496 785 785 785| 785 
Deposits, ets 118 -22 120 -88 108-16 109-49 Investments . 87 76 76 76 77 
} LIABILITIES | 
RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND || Notesincirc.: India| 2,221) 2,588] 2,577! 2,581| 2,632 
- | Burma| 124 190} 188; 185) 187 
Million £N.Z.’s | Deposits : Govts 14 172} 130) 141) 155 
a = Banks . 402 370 418 452} 456 
July | June | July | July Reserve Ratio 67 -9% |60 -3% |60 -1% |60 -1% |60 -2% 
15, 30, 7, 14, 
_ ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 | einai _ — 
Gold and stg. exch 15-94! 22-77) 22-46) 22-41 | 
a 3 ae aan “hon hoe BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Inve — 2°54 3°77) 3:77 3°77 
IABILITIES sins . 
Bank Note 19-01) 21-84) 21-67| 21-61 Million escudos 
Demand liabs : State a oO KE 7°95 8-04) 9- 
te and other ' re 14-73 14-69 13-34 June | June | June | June 
Reserves to sight lial 51-1% 50 -6% 50-4 19, | 4, 11, 18, 
| ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 1902 
— i . sii , Gold 920 7/1273 -4 1273 -4|1273- 
SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK | Balances abroad 677 -4/1380 -2/1434 -0/1464 -5 
: ’ Discount 431-1) 340-4; 341-6) 337-6 
Million £’s Securities 102-3) 329-4) 329-4| 329-4 
Aug. ily | Aug. | Aug. | 
9 -” 1 : LIABILITIES 
ASSETS 1940 1941 1941 1941 Notes in circulation 2546 -8/3161 -8'3177 -5,3163°1 
Gold coin and bullion 36 -77| 51°53 52°49 52-54 Deposits : Government 364-0 369°2) 379-9) 420°3 
Bills discounted 1-44. 0-75 0-971 0-98 Bankers’ ..... 545 -3/1478 -2/1517 -2)1526 -5 
Invest. and other assets. 33-92 40-74 42-53 41-86 Others 112-1) 200-6) 218-1) 210-3 
LIABILITIES r ~ | Foreign commitments..... 260-9 255-5) 253-9] 238-0 
Notes in circulation .| 22°46 24-75 27-17) 25-49 
Deposits : Government . . 1:70 3-08 4-791 3-81 | 
Bankers’ 40-61 53-54 54-64) 57-01 | ee . iota 
Others . 7-58 7:46 4-87) 5-11 BANK OF SWEDEN 
Reserve Ratio 50 -6% |58 -1% 57 -7%|57 8% 
, woe Million kroners 
BANK OF JAPAN 
June | May May une une 
Million yen kt Se ’ 7, or 
. - = ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
oaks vay | cae? | Sey | ae Gold reserve ...... 820 -0| 754-2, 755-0} 772-9 791-7 
- > = >» r Secondary cover : 
1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 ” icant cialis , , . 7-7 ‘ 
Gold & Bullion : Geld aa Swedish assets... 872-9] 685-5 684-5, 687-7| 688 -6 
Other 25-1 585-4) 592-9) 589-0 Foreign assets t .| 444-4) 810-0 818-5) 807-3, 797-0 
Foreign exch. fund . 300-0, 300-0; 300-0; 300-0 _— | 
Discounts and advances 858-9) 577-5) 559-2) 559-5 | ‘ a glial “ : 7 ij 7. 4 ‘ 
Cousunuk bani. "9505 -3.4025-13977 8.3728 -7 | Ne tes in cir ulation 1416 -7/1298 6 1397 ‘8 1339-1 1337 ‘3 
Agencies’ account 249-7) 322-3! 298-5! 296-0 Deposits : Govt. 80-6; 187-0 93-7 75-8) 77-6 
TE ee 2 2 5) 2 Banks & others, 78-5) 489-5 499-6 583-5 606-7 
Notes issued 3380 -1/4215 -6|3987 -6|3846-0 | - ————— — 
Deposits : Government 683-7) 838 6/1017 -5) 992-3 | t Including ‘“ gold abroad not ine luded in gold 
Other 86 -5| 375-1) 319-2} 316-4 | reserve 
GOLD AND SILVER 
| The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold remained at 168s. Od. per fine 


transfers 
Switzerland. 

Argentina. 
Eas 
Indies. 
Escudos (110) 99 -80—100 -20. 


Indies. 
Florin 
Panama. 


4 -023-03}. 

Francs 
Peso 
Florin 

7-58-62 ; 


The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged between 
Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) 


Canada. 
(25 +224) 
(11 -45) 
(12-11) 


mail 


$ 4-02-04 ; 


mail transfers 8 -09-13. 


Rates Fixed for Payment at Bank of England for 


Clearing Offices 
Sain. Peseta (2 


D 5-924) 40-50 (Official te 46 -55 iis ches : 
a aa eee ee re 
Market Rates 

The following rates remained un hanged between Sept. 13th and Sept. 19th 

m Piastres (974) 973-2. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 17%-184. 
uly 26 p 14§-15hd. per $. Japan. Yen (24-58d. per yen) July 25th, 13%-142 ; 
<b yee 19th, Unquoted Singapore. $ (28d. per $) 284-4. | Colombia. 

(sellers). Belgian Congo. Francs 176}-3. Shanghai. 23-344. 


SPECIAL ACCOUNTS are in force for the following countries and no rate of 


e} ‘ 
change Is accordingly quoted in London : 


Forward Rates 


Forward rates for one 
i cent pm.-par. 
3 ore pm.-par. 


month have remained 
Canada. 4 cent pm.-par. 
Dutch East Indies. 


unchanged as 
Switzerland. 
1} cents pm.-par, 


MONEY RATES, LONDON 


The following rates remained unchanged between Sept. 13th and Sept. 19th 


Bank Tate, 2° 


follows : 
3 cents pm.-par. 


Brazil, Chile, Uruguay and Peru. 


money, 


® (changed from 3°% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates : 
ak days, 14% months, 14°; 4 months, 14—-l%% ; 6 months, 14-14%. 
49 Bills 2 months, 1-14°%; 3 months, 14%. Day-to-day 
Il to Shor Loans, 1-1}% Bank deposit rates 4%. Discount 


> at notice, 3%. 


deposit 


at 


United 


Bank 


ounce throughout the week. 








In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows : 
Date Cash Two Months Date Cash Two Months 
d, d. d. d. 
Sept. 11... 234 23% Sept. 16 234 23 ¥5 
Bais 234 23% 17 233 23% 
| 15. 234 23% 
| 
PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands) 
Week Aggregate Week Aggregate 
ended January 1 to ended January 1 to 
Sept Sept. Sept. | Sept. Sept. | Sept. | Sept. } Sept. 
14, 13, 14, 13, 14,.j 13, 14, 13, 
1940 | 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 
< wy 
| Working 
| days: 6 6 | 217 219 | Newcastle...| 854) 1,331] 48,225} 47,592 
| Birmingham 1,645} 1,806 82,244 81,981) Nottingham 323 356) 15,662} 16,209 
| Bradford..... 2,379; 2,731 60,347 79,855 Sheffield .. 489 490, 24,346} 25,186 
| Beietol....... 1,826} 1,897 66,085 71,273 - ~~! - 
Peron 545 606 27,474 23,342, 10 Towns . . .| 23,055) 25,576!976110)999911 
Leicester... . 762 759 27,513 29,752 |__| 
Liverpool 4,646) 5,461 208695 198967, Dublin .. 5,751| 5,684 216623/214241 
Manchester...| 9,586) 10,139 415519 425754) South’ptonf . | 62 92; ... | 5,467 


* Sept. 7, 1940, and Sept. 6, 1941. 


+ Clearing began May 14, 1940. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


New York on 


Sept. 11, Sept. 12, Sept. 13,| Sept. 15, Sept. 16, Sept. 17, 


1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 
| Cables : Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
| A cnc eé ec eqewenes 4034 4034 4034 4034 | 403} 4034 
| En wick 260 aus beard ews 2°31 2-31 2°31 2-31 | 2°31 2°31 
Montreal, Can. $...... .| 89-500 | 89-375 | 89-375 89-375 | 89-250 89-310 
| ED. CA-tne dad Getbes veda 23°35t | 23-35t | 23-35t 23-°35¢ | 23-35t ; 23-35f 
I Divas vudevceous '5.40-.55$ 5.40-.55¢ 5.40-.55$ 5.40-.55$/5.40-.55$ 5.40-.55$ 
B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate) ..| 23-80* | 23:82* | 23-82% 23 -82* | 23 -70* | 23-62* 
| Brazil, Milreis ........ ---| 505 | 5°05 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 


| 


* Official rate 29-78. 


+ Commercial bills. 


| 


+ Nominally quoted. 
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Y Net Available Appropriation Preceding Year 
Cc ny Year Total Deprecia Profit for — ae i eran aie en renee soncemntiwad 
ompany Ending Profit tion, etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- Pp. rd To Free . Tot . 
Interest tion — One Rate 2 oo = otal Net Ori 
Div Div Reserves Carry Profit Profit | Diy 
a = —_ Forward 
- Ts — — ST _ LT a ——$—$—___| 
f £ f ; f f f fi 
_ Breweries, &c. ce : 7 ' , ; oe | * 
Dailuaine-Talisker Distilleries ...... | June 30} —_7,063 7,063 | 18,668 || 2,609 5,348 | 10 - 894 || 16,732 | 15,732 | 
Dublin Distillers Co. .............. | June 30 44,678 45,712 26,947 || ove 12,588 | 24 10,000 + 23,124 | 13,964 9,803 | Ni 
Coal, Iron and Steel \ | 
Barrow Barnsley Main Collieries .... | June 30 | 77,152 | 25,000|  33,710| 33,947 || 18,613 4,162 | 24 e + 10,935 43,789 | 5.531) gl 
Lochgelly Iron and Coal ........... | May 31 | 121,857 .. | 28,832 | 50,540 || 5,158 18,474 | 10 5,000 200 || 124,265 | 36,929] 49 
Sheepbridge Coal & Iron ........... | Jume 30 | 225,049] 33,919} 137,236 | 247,695 || 15,063 | 117,450| 9+ we | + 4,723 || _ 271,016 | 177,166 | 19 
Staveley Coal & Iron .............. | June 30 | 997,304 | 226,288 | 244,429) 353,927)... 220,048 | 644 a 24,381 || 1,030,281 | 407,518! 
= Financial, Land, &c. | 
City of London Brewery & Inv. Trust | June 30 200,309 104,482 186,129 || 106,448 - 1,966 |} 234,991 144,947, 5 
Store Properties .............. Mar. 25] 13,401 | Dr. (424 98 ||... 1973 | 2 2,397 15,056 5119) § 
5 ee | | 
Alliance & Dublin ..............+. June 30*| 80,875 64,126| 67 ,459 || 44,185 16,071 3,870 || 146,797 | 56,567| 7 
ete Rubber 
Straits Plantations ............ Mar. 31} 11,349j _... 8,679 | 34,447 13,168 24 |Dr. 5,000 $11 27,040 | 13,297) » 
Sungei-Timah (Perak) Mar. 31 | 14,157 | 600 5,907 | 9,044 4,626 7 1,000 281 10,168 5,900| § 
Travancore Dec. 31] 21,578| ... 9,723 20,163 4,795 | 12 3,000 1,928 12,806 6,283 | 
_ Shops and Stores 
Norvic Shoe Co, ........++s00000: June 30 | 127,603 | 87,413 | 111,432 48,000 16,000 | 20 23,413 97,982 60,471; 12 
ae Textiles 
Calico Printers’ Association | June 30 | 353,575 : 220,565 311,758 || 150,805 ),00 19,760 384,756 251,970 | Nil 
Fulton (William) & Sons . June 30 35,073 8,350 9,536 12,476 6,450 2,150 | 936 26,125 | 5,883 | Nil 
: Other Companies 
Allied Bakeries ........... i .. | June 30 486,813 15,631 99,480 | 179,766 34,433 74,452 10 25,000 54,405 484,458 | 212,800) 15 
Ceamphorn ERGs 5tb as soe 5 shan | May 31 | 72,851 2,945 | 3,172 | 9,371 1,120 831 6 942 279 71,599 | 2,862) 6 
Eastwoods Lad, . | Mar. 31 75,844 os | 38,296 | 56,292 10,500 24,000 8 eee 3,796 | 51,559 27,393 | § 
Initial Services ...... | June 30 | 262,526} 8,965 | 146,396 | 155,894 |} 32,000 | 113,850 | 16% a 546 || 319,303 | 236,337] 95 
United Gas Industries ........ . | Mar. 31 | 99,531 °| nes 80,448 93,178 22,105 | 43,244 |11&25 15,000 | + 99 80,444 | 64,302 19&) 
Yorkshire Dyeware, etc. ........... Mar. 31 | 36,681 | 9,039 20,768 28,213 ae 12,969 10 8,000 201 | 42,952 | 28,764 | 12) 
Totals (£000's) : No. of Cos.| 
Week to Sept. 20, 1941 ... ; 21 | 3,365 | 331 1,396 2,007 f 735 129 79 3,506 1,776 
Jan. 1 to Sept. 20, 1941 . | 1,402 | 291,429 | 23,448 135,611 | , 210,177 29,607 88,200 13,163 1,641 282,197 | 155,602 
* For Half-year Free of Inco I Also 10 =a res 
Rates are actual unless stated per annum orincash. Previous year’s rate is total dividend unless marked* indicating 
interim dividends 
*Int. : | *Int | *Int 
, | Pay- | Prev , Pay- | Pre Pay- | Prev 
Cor or Total | ( pany or Total ; ( or |} Total a 
; if Final able | Yea + Final bh Yea Final able | Yea 
BANKS %, % % 4 
Bank of Scotland ....... 10pa*; ... {Oct. 15) 10pa* INDUSTRIALS Ketton Cement 83t; 15 toe 15 
Canadian of Commerce ...| 2+ 8 eee 8 Aboukir Co. on - 23 N Lancs. United Transport 4* Oct.27| # 
Chartered Bank of India..| 5* | ... | Oct.l 5* Alliance Trust Co. 11* Oct. 1! 11* Lever Bros. & Unilever . vee 0 
Dominion Bank .........| 2é¢| 10 10 Allied Bakeries . ; 5} 1 ; 1 London Scottish Inv. Trust 14* Sept30} 1} 
Yokohama Specie ... [a oF gee 10 Allsopp Brewery Invests. 274+) 424 — Maidstone Motor 5* ass 5 
MINING | Associated Coal, etc..... 4+ 9 |Sept30 Neepsend Steel, et 354 0 | Oct.4 50 
Ayer Hitam Tin sees 10* .. |Oct.8 74* RET Gdenecccveces 5t 10 |Oct.31 7 Ocean Coal & Wilsons St on 5 ( 
Chenderiang Tin .........| 5t 10 a. Se Automatic Telephone 3* , 7 3* Perfecta Motor . Poe kia 174 | Oct.1) Mj 
Kamra Tin Dredging .... io 23 _ 5 Beardmore (William) . 3* - 3* Projectile & Engineering 74° on 4 
Kinta Tin Mines ........ | 24t! 30 |Oct.10) 20 DREMEEER, 60s o35ssee0 te* Sept29| tli* Reyrolle (A.) 5* 5 
do. (on acc. of 1941) ..| 7}*| ... jOct.10 5* Birmingham Trust ..... S* Oct. 1 3* Rich (E.) & Co ee 1} y 
Puket Tin Dredging » h~ 2 ete 5 British Insulated Cables .. 5* Sept30| 5* River Plate Trust ‘“‘ A’ oe 7 
Rawang Tin Fields .. ma... nate 5* British Rola 8ht| 124 : Nil Do “B’ 1* | 
Sungei Besi Mines .......| 10,4,* Oct.6| 12%. COME. cn ccveccees . ldps Nil Sheffield Steel Products oe § 
Tanjong Tin Dredging ....| 5* | Oct. 10 5* Clayton Dewandre 4* : ; 4* Singleton & Cole 7h? q 
Tehidy Minerals ........ | & Sept30; 5* Coltness Iron...... ‘ 5° Oct.15} 5* Southdown Motor Services! 5* | ... 7 
TEA AND RUBBER | Continental & Indus. Trust! ... 1} 5 Spratts Patent (America) 5* se ; 
Amalgamated Bruas Rbr..| 647 9 6 Cossor (A. C.).. 10+ 15 15 Triplex Safety Glass 7 10 
SE wsdescese veces 47 6 7 Craven Bros. .... 4* 4" U.S. & S. American Trust oe ' 
Kempas Rubber ........ 10+ 30 20 Dublin Distillers 24 Nil Vaughan Bros,......... 12$t} 22 a 
Parambe Rubber........ = 24° Electric Supply Corp. 3}* 34° Waite & Son ..... ae ee . 
Timbang-Deli Rubber ....| ... 5 + Fodens, Ltd. ....... ia 74 Wardle & Davenport 74t| 10 X 
Travancore Rubber .... —- 12 sn & Freehold Assets .. 3* 3* Webster (Samuel) ; 23°) ... 
Travancore Tea .... 4* : Oct. 1 Hall Telephone ......... 5* Oct. 1 Nil* West Riding Automobil 4° . ii 
United Planters Co. nn 4 ioe : Hepworth (J.) ....... : : 5 3 Wombwell Foundry 12 
Woodend Rubber, etc. 24* 24* Johnson (Richd.), Clapham; 11} 15 l Yorkshire Dyeware, et 7 10 yy 
t Free of Income Tax c) 15 months 
aaa . , a eae ee area | as supplied by managers and Unit Trust Association 
Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross (Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 3 
2g for Week Receipts { | - o 
Nar $ | Ending Nat | Sept. 16, 1941 Name |Sept.16,1941|| Name | Sept. 16,1 
mt 1941 1941 ieee ie peieaatitinoaniaap { —__—— 
| Second Brt. 22/0-22/9 ||National D 11/3-12/3 ||Key. Gold ..| 6/10} 108 
Lim’d Inv. 14/6-15/3 Century .. 12/3-13/6 Br. Ind. 4th.| 12/ bid 
B.A. and Pacific . 10 | Sept.6 | $1,205,000 116,000 | 13,136,000 2,026,000 New British 8/44-8/10} |\Scottish . 11/0-12/3  |\Elec. Inds. iter 
BA. Gt. Southern ../ 10) ,, 6 | $1,982,000 258,000 | 20,084,000 |+ 946,000 | Inv. Trust . 9/3-10/3* ||Univ. 2nd 13/14-14/74xd ||Met. & Min. 10/6 
B.A. Western .. 10 6 t779,000 |+ 217,000 | 7,479,000 + 1,357,000 | Bk -Insur...| 15/3-16/9* ||Inv. Flex . 10/0-11/0 xd {\Cum. Inv... Hoe 
Canadian Pacific ll 13 | $4,398,000 + 913,000 /147,853,000 |+ 34,637,000 Insurance...| 15/6-17/0* j|\Inv. Gen. ...| 13/10}-14/10} |; Producers. .. 6/0- 
Central Argentine ..! 11 ., 13 $2,026,650 + 687,000 | 19,442,100 + 3,824,300 | Bank....... 15/6-17/3*xd ||Key. Flex 11/3-12/6 Dom. 2nd... 5/38 
Sen Paulo (Brazil) ..| 36 TS £35,000 {+ 2 1,351,674 29,804 Scotbits 11/0-12/0* ||Key. Con. 10/6-11/9 $Orthodox . | 1/6 


t Receipts in Argentine pesos. 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 





Sept. 9, Sept.16, | Sept. 9, Sept. 16, | Sept. 9, Sept. 16 
ee 1941 1941 | 1941 1941 1941 1941 
Net On CEREALS AND MEAT corres Vane —conlinued j MISCELLANEOUS 
, . continue Eng. d, site, Lond ° 
Profit | Dag @RAin, of 2.4 34 Cloth 36 in, ditty 30 yore, sa 9 a | “Ns Bes Rep. Fertnd, 6/8 cite, London que 
—————} No, 1 N.Mt. 496 Ib. f.0.b. Mont... 31 0 31 0 18 x 16, 10 Ib. ........ 14 10 1410 | ie a & 
£ | off BEng. Gaz. av. per owt. OD Sedece My MT) e 0 be ae on yards, 13 9 13 9 |  Srtomloads and upwards perton. 49 6 49 6 
0 280 __ j , eee ee eens v _ } 
S eehts d/d London ........ 25 6 25 6 | FLAX (per ton)— £ S. fs. | CHEMICALS— 
15,732 | 2 Barley ~ Gaz., av., per cwt. (¢) 27 2 28 5 | BN EEE canes deabecdcbveds Nom. Nom | Acid, Oxalic, net ........ perton 60/0/0 60/0/0 
9,803 | Ni Oats (e) »» ia * * 14 1 13 10 ES ae Nom. Nom s. d. s. d. 
} Maize . Plata, 480 Ib., f.o.b. .. 13 74 13. 74 HEMP (per ton)—Manilla, spot »» Lartaric, English, less 5% ..Ib. 3 3 3 3 
| MEAT—Beet per 8 Ib.— | “ a ee a 30/0/0 30/0/0 | Ammonia, Sulphate ..... perton 9/11/0 9/11/0 
5,531 | : - 4 8 4 8 JUTE (per ton)— Nitrate of Soda.......... per ton 13/10/0 13/10/0 
36,929 10§ English long sides ......++.++. 6 0 6 0 Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee......... 46/0/0 45/0/0 | Potash, Sulphate ........ perton .., a 
we | 10 Imported binds .......++0006 5 4 5 4 | s. d. a 4 Soda Bicarb. ..........: perton 11/0/0 Ne 
ad =neli . 3 4 4 | Common 8 Ib. cops.(per'spindle). . 4 6 46 | aia 5/0/0 5/0/0 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.—English ..... { s v 3 0 103/40 Hessians, per yd......... 0 64 0 6 Soda Crystals ......... per ton 5/5/0 5/5/0 
Imported ...+-s-sseeeeseeeee 8/40 Hessians, per yd. .......... 0 4% 0 4% ai Steai 
44,947 | Spork, English, per 8 tb. 22.0... 80 8 0 10/40 Calcutta Hessians, Nov.- | Pea ae ais 
“8 51 BAGON (per cwt.)—Wilts, cut side 125 6 125 6 pba: 100 Yds. sce eeeteseses 1 45 1 | Crbsfe ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeceeeeeeees 12 , 
EEE ae 5 131 6 / ” ” ” 0 6 HIDES (per Ib.) s. d, s. ad, 
56 . HAMS (per cw'.)—Green =e ms | sisAL (per ton)—African, Sept.— . * { 2. Wet salted Australian 
de OTHER FOODS | RR Bisa; 5 Pe decaseacses 4.25 | “oe *\ 40/501b. 0 6 0 6F 
BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades, | WOOL (per Ib.)— d. d. | Cape, J’burg Ord. ...°......... 0 6 O 6 
13,297 | af Fist Aa awakes» od b¥e% 143 0 143 0 Lincoln wethers, washed ........ 193 193 |} Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib............. 0 7% 0 % 
5,900! § CHEESE (per cwt.)— 4 os Selected blackfaced, greasy...... 14 14 English & Welsh Market Hides— 
6283 Home Produced ..........+++.- 99 2 99 : Australian scrd. fleece 70’s ...... 37 37) : f 68 0 6 
, Imported ... r eSoccssccccccooce 99 2 $99 2 Cape serd. average snow white. . . . 393 393 Best heavy ox and heifer ....... 1 0 8% 0 H 
COCOA cwt.)— N.Z, scrd, 2nd pieces, 50-56’s ... 24 4 CO 
coe! is ont ee yaericcdieens 45 0 45 0 —e = ? LEATHER (per Ib.)— : 
“J Grenada fine ........0eeeeeeeee 81 9 81 0 TOG cersccrcrvesccssves 45 45 | Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ............ ; : a ° 
OOFFEE (per cwt.)— | 56’s super carded ............ 39 39s 1 2 13 
251,970 | Nil Santos supr. C. & f.......0eeeeee Nom. Nom. 48's average carded .......... 31 31 i ie -s 2 4 
5'aR2 | Ni : . 175 0 175 O QUE GINEEEE Bcc cncccccces: 293 298 | 2 2 
5,883 | Nill’ Costa Rica, medium to good..... 200 0 200 0 : 07 0 1% 
: | EmOGES TED ooo ccecccaccscoes 1 2 1 2 
£0G8 (per 120)—English.......... 20 0 20 0 MINERALS | er 20 20 
112,800 | 154 LARD (per cwt.)—Imported....... 64 0 64 0 COAL (per ton)— s 4 s é Dressing Hides ..............-. { 3 6 3 6 
t.j}— J i | 
in| ee Om owt) so se | Swany ......... 32 4 32 4 | PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal.) 
136,337 | 25 PBOM ccccecccorccccoccs { 9 0 9 9 | Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne... 27 10} 27 10} Motor Spirit, England & Wales. . . 2S 19 
64,302 9&NE BUGAR (per cwt.)— | RON AND STEEL (per ton)— (b) Kerosene, Burning Oil ...... 0 113 . | 
28,764 | 19) Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. shipm. | Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d ....... 128 0 128 O | » _. Waporising Oil... +s 
MEMO, scccccccccees Bars, Middlesbrough............ 3S 4. 6. | (6) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, , 
Rerinep Lonpon— Steel, rails, heavy .:........... 290 6 290 6 | _ ex road tank waggons ....... 1 6% 63 
1,776 Granulated, 2 cwt. bags........ . 4910 49 10 Tinplates (home, ic. 14 x 20)... 29 9 29 9 Fuel . a in bulk, England 
55,602 Granulated, 2 cwt. bags, domestic alt). | NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— a 0 8% 0 
consumption Co ereresseseeess = : 2 ; Copper (c) Electrolytic Pas 62/0/0 atte Diesel CO eceecerccesecces 9 9} 0 4 
a ,, : a . at 257/15/0 6/ 5/0 PR ee 
West India a oepseewe 50 10 50 10 Tin—Standard cash .......... 258/0/0 _257/0/0 | ROBIN (per ton)—American ....... Nom. Nom. 
I + and unstemmed Qo 8 o 8 SRS MEERENS «.-. 2.2. 260/10/0 7260/0/0 | RUBSER (per ne 1 $ 1 hi 
ndian ‘ emme 1 2 2 2 2 Leatl (d)—Soft, foreign, cash... 25/0/0 25/0/0 | St. ribbed smoked sheet ........ 1 i t 
ee, stemmed and un- : <= : " | Spelter (d)—G.O.B., spot ....... 25/15/0 25/15/0 | S§HELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange... 162/10/0 160/10/0 
Coe eee eee eee eee eens I ini i / / 
stem memean | see a and bars..... 190/0/0 190/00 TALLOW (per cwt.)—London Town 22/10/0 22/10/0 
WOTTON (per Ib.) a. | ee 56 <<«- 195/0/0 195/0/0 | VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
Raw, Mid-American ........... 9.24 9.24 | Antimony, English, 99%........ 4 110/0/0 Linseed, raw ......++.0+0eee0e: 41/10/0 41/10/0 
TERME oc cscs cence 1205 1205 | Wolfram, Empire....... per unit 2/10/0 2/10/0 oo ints as dncnesene 44/5/0  44/5/0 
licating | Yarns, 32’s Twist .............. 16.81 16.81 Platinum, refined ........ peroz, 9/0/0 (9/0/0 | Cotton-seed, crude ............. 31/2/6 — 31/2/6 
Es scccocseeece 18.12 18.12 Quicksilver ........ per 76 Ib. { 48/0/0 —_48/0/0 Coconut, crude ...........+.... 28/2/6 28/2/6 
» 60's Twist (Egyptian).... 25.95 25.95 48/15/0 48/15/0 Palm ..... ee ataee each sce ces 20/15/0 20/ 3 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yards, s. d. s. d, : s. d s. d. j Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian ...... 7/15/0 7/ 
Paw. | Baal 16 x 16, 32’s & 50’s...... 28 0. 28 0 GOLD (per fine ounce) ........... 168 0 168 0 | Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
able | Yea 36 in. Shirtings, 75 yards SILVER (per ounce) — eS Pers ore 12/0/0 12/5/0 
19 x 19, 32's & 40’s...... 40 3 40 ly RIN Dank ne reteb Sisexcincs LY Ae I CU occ ch ise ip ecdes 21/0/0  21/0/0 
(a) + 6s. per ton net paper bags, jute sacks, charged ls. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return. (b) Higher Pool prices in some zones. (c) Price is_at buyer's premises. 
| % (ad) fncluding import duty and delivery charges. (e) Average for weeks ended Aug. 30 and Sept. 6. 
on 15 
Oct.27) # 
ao 1 a 
Sept 30) 
1 e 
Oct.4) 50 
oe ae 
oct.1} I AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
Re q 
4 Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
y 9, i | 9, 16, | 9, 16, 
» 1941 1941 | 1941 1941 | 1941 1941 
Mf GRAINS (per bushel) Cents Cents METALS (per |b.)—cont. Cents Cents MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)—conl. Cents Cents 
4 Wheat, Chicago, Sept. . 120} 118} Spelter, East St. Louis, spot “* 7°25 7-25 Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude, per Ey 
u » Winnipeg, Oct. 73 72% MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.) DEERE 5 ccs ce csscecccess vail 117 
%E Maize, Chicago, Sept. 81 77% Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Sept. ....... 7-76 7°65 Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot. . 223 224 
* Oats, Chicago, Sept. 50} 508 Coffee, N.Y., cash— _ “ Pirie cso. 223 224 
? Rye, Chicago, Sept. . . 75 74} et PT cadena seeue 9} 9} Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 96 deg. ths 
| Barley, Winnipeg, Oct. 58 554 SN MU Gs cane ccss tees 134 13} Sais onic esas cateweescesccs 3-50 3-50 
if METALS (per Ib.) — Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot ... 1861 18:26 Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, f.0.b. 
: , Connecticut 12-00 12 -00 Am. mid., Sept. ........ 17 -86 17-59 SN os Sxnadeaunas «<< 2°14 2-1lh 
WE Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot . 52 -00 52 -00 oo! Bk a: ere 13 -90 13 -80 Moody’s Index of staple com- ; 
Lead, N.Y., spot 5-85 5-85 Lard, Chicago, Sept. ........... 10-80 10-57} modities, Dec. 31, 1931=100.. 219-9 217-5 





COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS—continued from page 367 


fancies for Java and Singapore, bleach- 
ng wes for Egypt, and fine cloths for 
he United States and the Dominions. 
Limited peteriee facilities have made it 
dificult for the industry to accommodate 

trade replacement buying. Spin- 
mets have been mainly concerned with 
! problems against old contracts, 
Which have proved a burden on the 
mills. These are by no means 
staffed and the labour situation is 
y to improve. 


Torch Battery Prices.—Revised maxi- 
tum prices are fixed for imported torch 
lutteries by a Board of Trade Order, 

comes into operation on Septem- 
it 22nd. Prices of batteries imported 
M the United States and Canada re- 

same, but small changes have 
Made in those imported from other 













Sept. 16, I 


aE 





countries. In addition, the maximum 
prices at which manufacturers or importers 
and wholesalers respectively may sell these 
batteries are now prescribed. The Order 
provides that traders must bring to the 
notice of customers the maximum prices 
of torch batteries. 


Potato Acreage Payment.—The Minis- 
try of Food has adopted a new system 
of payment to potato growers to ensure 
adequate supplies. From October st, 
growers’ remuneration will be divided 
into two parts, consisting of an acreage 
cash payment, as well as a guaranteed 
price. The acreage payment is to be 
at the rate of £10 per acre, and will be 
made for land returned as being under 
potatoes in the June Agricultural Returns. 
Growers’ prices for Ware potatoes for 
October 1st to the end of the 1941 crop 


season have been fixed. Other prices and 
conditions of sale will be issued shortly. 


Food Prices.—Prices of chocolates and 
sweets are to be fixed by the Minister of 
Food. Maximum prices will range from 
Is. 4d. to 4s. a lb for sugar confectionery 
and from Is. 8d. to §s. a lb for chocolate. 
Prices will come into operation when the 
classification of sweets and chocolates has 
been made and labels and grice tickets 
printed. A basic price of 1s, 8d. a Ib is to 
be fixed for unclassified sorts, and the 
proportion of cheaper sweets to be sold 
at §d. to 8d. a } lb is to be increased. 
Jam prices have been slightly revised, the 
main varieties affected being those con- 
taining apples, plums and _ blackberries. 
The increase, which varies from 4d. to 3d. 
for a 2-lb jar, is due to the high prices of 
the fruits concerned. 
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INVESTORS 


should 


TRANSACT THEIR BUSINESS 
through a Member of 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


A list of Members who act as Brokers and the Official 
Scale of Commissions may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary, Stock Exchange, London, E.C,?2. 


All Contracts must be completed in accordance with 


the Rules and Regulations of The Stock Exchange, 


Persons who advertise as Brokers or Share Dealers 
are not Members of The Stock Exchange or under 
the control of the Committee. 


“ The Work of The Stock Exchange ” may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary: price one shilling 
post free. 






THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 
Established 1832. 
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General Office: Toronto, Canada. 
Paid Up Capital ... ~ sei ad a $12,000,000 
Reserve Fund fee one si se “es $24,000,000 
Total Assets over aii wes we --»  $300,000,000 


Coscia facilities are available to the public through the Branches 
of this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfound- 



































land, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, and the 
United States at Boston and New York. 
Address enquiries to 


London Branch: 
108 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
E. C. Macreop, Manager. 


The YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK Limited 
Incorporated in Japan, Established 1880. 

Subscribed and Paid-up Capital’ - Yen 100,000,000 

Reserve Fund » 143,400,000 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 4 Ae Ay fy fy fy ha, he Mo hr, Mr, Lt, Mt, Mi, Mn, Me, A Mh A be 


London Office: 7 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. H. KANO, London Manager 
ECONOMIST BINDING CASES 


Attractive binders to hold three months’ issues of The Economist 
are still available. 


These binders have no wires, clips or metal contrivances so that 
each issue can be bound in an instant for permanent reference, 


Bound in full cloth (blue) and lettered in gilt. 
Price 5s. 6d. post free (Overseas 6s. 6d.) 


from 


THE ECONOMIST 


BRETTENHAM HOUSE, LANCASTER PLACE, W.C.2. 
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REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - -  £13,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED- - - - ~~  £74,000,000 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - - £133,000,000 
(1940 Accounts) 








TERMS OF 
SUBSCRIPTION 


TO 


THE ECONOMIST 


és 4. 
12 Months - - - 3 0 0 


6 Months - - - | 10 0 


Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: 
BRETTENHAM HOUSE, 
LANCASTER PLACE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone : TEMple Bar 3316 


The New Commonwealth 
Quarterly 


A REVIEW OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


Editorial Board: 
PROFESSOR C. B. FAwcetr (London); PROFESSOR CLYDE 
EAGLETON (New York); Dr. E. Jones Parry (Aberyst 
wyth); PROFESSOR GEORGE W. KEETON (London); 
PROFESSOR JOHN B. WHITTON (Princeton); SiR ARTHUR 
WILLERT, K.B.E. (Oxford). 
Editor: Dr. GEORG SCHWARZENBERGER. 


The current issue contains: 
DEMOCRATIC EUROPE OF TO-MORROW. 
Czechoslovakia To-morrow 
H.E. Dr. STEPHAN OSUSKY 
Austria and the Problem of a Danubian Union 
PROFESSOR FREDERICK HERTZ 


Belgium After the War 

PROFESSOR EMILE CAMMAERTS 
Souveraineté Nationale et Autorité International 
Intellectual Warfare Dr. W. W. SCHUETZ 
Towards a New Europe 

PROFESSOR GEORGE W. KEETON 


OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 
with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached : 


To The Publisher, Economist Newspaper Ltd., 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, W.C.2. 


Book Reviews 
October, 1941. 
Members of the Institute receive the Quarterly, Union 
(The Forum of the N.C. Institute) and other membership 
privileges at the minimum subscription of 16s. ).4. A 
editorial communications should be addressed to the 
Editor, 7, Mill Road, Cambridge, and all applications 
for single copies, subscriptions and remittances to Me 
Secretary, The New Commonwealth Institute, “ Barrows, 
Roydon, Nr. Ware, Herts. 
Single copies, 3s. (post free 3s. 3d.). 
Annual Subscription, 11s. (post free). 


THE NEW COMMONWEALTH INSTITUTE 
OF WORLD AFFAIRS. 


In order to test the value of your publication | should like you 
to forward it to me by post for the next four weeks. If | then 
decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there will be 
no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall be 
willing to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 
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